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Notes. 


THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW'S, 1537). 


It may interest many who do not possess collections of old Bibles to have an opportunity of 
mmparing the new version with some of the earlier translations, that they may have examples not 
ly where they differ, but where they agree. They will be surprised to find how many of the best 
derings—especially those in the margins—are simply taken from the first translators, which render- 
gs have been gradually departed from, and have now again been restored to favour. This is a striking 
timony to the great merit of Coverdale, Tyndale, Rogers, and the other grand men who performed 
sir task under such difficulties. It has been thought best to make the comparisons generally 


th Matthew’s Bible, printed in 1537; partly because it is an improvement on Coverdale’s, printed 
© years earlier, and partly because there is no modern edition of it, while there is an excellent 


print of Coverdale published by Bagster, which may be bought for a very moderate price. Matthew 
a name assumed by John Rogers, who had assisted Tyndale; and this version is by Tyndale and 
bverdale, revised by Rogers. It was often reprinted. 1 have another edition of it, put forth by 
dmund Beck, printed by Day and Serres in 1549, which is almost a verbal reprint, the chief difference 
ing in the notes. It might have been well to have given a fourth column, containing the parallel 
sages from the Bishops’ Bible ; but the width of the page of ‘“‘ N. & Q.” would scarcely allow 
other column without disagreeable cramping, and that Bible is not so interesting as the earlier ones ; 
re its variations are important they will occasionally be given. More use might have been 
de of the Genevan or Breeches Bible, so dear to the common people that at least twenty editions 
it were printed in one year ; but it is so plentiful and cheap that those who care about it can easily 
bcure acopy. As my purpose is not to give a history of the editions of the Bible, it is not necessary 
go further into that matter. Passages will be occasionally given from the Great Bible, which was 
other revision of Coverdale’s, by himself, under the sanction of Cranmer, who wrote a preface for it ; 
mee it is often wrongly called Cranmer’s Bible. My copy is the edition of May, 1541; and the 
ishops’ Bible quoted is that of 1572, with the double version of the Psalms. 
The marginal readings of the old version (1611 and afterwards) and of the Genevan version have 
mmade much use of by the revisers. One of their very first alterations, in which some reviewers 
we seen unfathomable depths of meaning, is substantially given in the common version margin. 
And there was evening and there was morning, one day,” stands thus in the margin of the 1611 
sion: “ Hebr. and the Evening was, and the Morning was, &c.” I cannot discover much difference 
ween ‘‘there was evening” and “ the evening was,” but then I am not a Hebrew scholar. The 
ulgate has, “ est vespere et mane dies unus,” which has been printed ‘‘ there was evening and morning 
» day ” in the Roman Catholic Bible for generations; so it is not new in any sense. The revisers appear 
Dhave made much use of the Vulgate. At any rate, some of their readings which have been most 
mmented on are the readings of the Vulgate. I cannot help thinking that if some of those who so 
ily wrote reviews of the new version in the daily papers had consulted Bagster’s Comprehensive 
ible and the Vulgate, or the Roman Catholic translation of it, they would have written differently. 
@should not then have had long disquisitions on passages which, although they differ from the 
hmon version, are not new. 
Those who wish to know more about the history of the early editions of the Bible should consult 
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Mr. Henry Stevens’s Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition and Angus’s Bible Handbook, published by the 
Religious Tract Society—invaluable books. The numerous works of the veteran collector Mr. Francis 
Fry afford much information, especially his beautiful and exhaustive history of the various editions of 
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Tyndale’s New Testament. 


Old Version (1611). 

Gen. i. 2. And the earth was with- 
out form and void: and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 


5. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day. 

11. Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth ; and it was so, 


20, And fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of 
heaven. 


ii. 1. Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of 
them. 


8. And the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden ; and there 
he put the man whom he had formed, 


16. And the Lord God commanded 
the man saying, Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat: (17) 
But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 
it: for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die, 

18, And the Lord God said, It is 
not good that the man should be 
alone ; 1 will make him an help meet 
for him, 


New Version, 


And the earth was waste and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep: and the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 


And there was evening and there 
was morning, one day. 

Let the earth put forth grass, herb 
yielding seed, and fruit tree bearing 
fruit after its kind, wherein is the 
seed thereof, upon the earth: and it 
Was 80, 


and let fowl fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven [ marg.: 
on the face of the expanse of the 
heaven). 

And the heaven and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. 


N.V. The same. 
garden of pleasure towarde 
east. | 

N.V. The same. [Great Bible: 
Eating, thou shalt eat of every tree of 
the garden. But as touching the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it. Else in what day 
soever thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
die the death.]} 


N.V. The same, 


[Great Bible: a 
the 


Matthew's (1537). 
Onless when otherwise described. 


The earth was void and empty, and 
darkness was upon the deep, and the 
spirit of God moved upon the water, 


And so of the evening and the 
morning was made the first day, 


Let the earth bring forth herb and 
grass that sow seed, and fruitful 
trees, that bear fruit every one in his 
kind, having their seed in themselves 
upon the earth. And it came s0 to 
pass, 

and fowl that may fly upon the 
earth, in the face of the firmament of 
heaven.—Great Bible, 1541, 


Thus was heaven and earth finished, 
with all their apparel. 


The Lord God also planted a garden 
in Eden from the beginning. 


And the Lord God commanded 
Adam: Of all the trees of the garden 
see thou eat: But of the tree of 
knowledge of good and bad see that 
thou eat not: For even the same 
day thou eatest of it thou shalt die 
the death. 

And the Lord God said: It is not 
good that man should be alone, I will 
make him an helper to bear him com- 
pany. 


_ It has been pointed out that “the man” becomes “ Adam” in the Authorized Version in the verse 
in which the beasts are brought to him to be named, but he does not in the Revised Version assume 
the individual and part with the generic name until after the Fall, 


It is “‘ the man and his wife” who 





hide themselves; it is “the man” who hears the awful voice calling to him, “ Where art thou!’ 
Not till the curse, “ Because thou hast hearkened to thy wife,” &c. (iii. 17), is pronounced upon 
him do we meet with him under the name of Adam, In Coverdale we meet with “ Adam” just 
before—that is, at ver. 9. In Matthew’s Bible “the man” becomes “‘ Adam” quite early—earlier than 
in the Authorized Version—that is, ii. 15: “And the Lord took Adam and put him in the 
garden of Eden.” While in the Great Bible “ Adam” appears earliest of all, that is, in ii. 7: 
“ The Lord God also shope man, even dust from off the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and ‘ Adam’ was made a living soul.” The Genevan version has “ the man” in every case until 
after the Fall, and “ Adam” appears for the first time in iii. 17, same as in the new version. 


Unto the same Adam aleo and to his 
wife did the Lord God make leather 
garments and clothed them,—Grest 
Bible. 

So he drove out man, and at the 
east side of the garden of Eden, be 
set Cherubins, and the glysteryng 
flame of a shaking sword, to keep the 
way of the tree of life. —Great Bible 
[ Matt. Bible has: Cherubin with + 
naked sword moving in and out. | 


And the Lord God made for Adam 
and for his wife coats of skins, and 
clothed them. 


iii. 21. Unto Adam also and to his 
wife did the Lord God make coats of 
skins and clothed them, 


So he drove out the man; and he 
nlaced at the east of the garden of 
Jden the Cherubim, and the flame of 
a sword which turned every way, &c, 


24. So he drove out the man; and 
he placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden Cherubims, and a flaming sword 
which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life, 
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iv. 21, And his brother’s name was 
Jubal ; he was the father ofall such as 
pandle the harp and organ [ marg.: 
A kind Of pipe or flute...... or com- 
posed of several reeds joined together, 
like the Pandean pipes }. 


cated he was the father of all such as 


eceees of him came they that occupied 
handle the harp and pipe, 


harps and pipes,—Coverdale, 


The puzzling passage Genesis iv. 7 is left as it stood, except that “coucheth” is put instead of 
“Jieth.” In Matthew’s Bible it is : “ Wotest thou not if thou doest well thou shalt receive it? But 
and if thou doest evil, by and bye thy sin lieth open in the door. Notwithstanding let it be subdued 
unto thee, and see thou rule it.” The Great Bible is nearly similar: “If thou do well shall there not 
beapromocion. And if thou doest not well, lyeth not thy sin in the doors? Unto thee also pertaineth 
the lust thereof, and thou shalt have dominion over it.” The Genevan version (1582) has a note 
at this passage : “This declareth that the father instructed his children in the knowledge of God, and 
also how God gave them sacrifices to signify their salvation: albeit they were destitute of the sacra- 
ment of the tree of life.” The Bishops’ Bible also has a note teaching the same doctrine. This is the 
popular religious view, which the rendering ‘‘coucheth”’ would go to support. Butin the margin of 
the new version are given the following important variants: “‘shall it not be lifted up?” instead of 
“shalt thou not be accepted ?” and “ is its desire, but thou shouldest rule over it” instead of “ shall be 
his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” If the notes were put in the place of the text, this is how the 
passage would stand :— 


And the Lord raid unto Cain, Why 
art thou wroth? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? If thou doest 
well shall it not be lifted up? and if 
thou doest not well, sin coucheth at 
the door : and unto thee is its desire, 
but thou shouldest rule over it.—New 
Version. 


And the Lord said unto Cain: Why 
art thou wroth, and why is thy 
countenance abated? If thou do 
well, shall there not be a promocion. 
And if thou doest not well, lyeth not 
thy sin in the doors? Unto thee 
also pertaineth the lust thereof, and 
thou shalt have dominion over it.— 
Great Bible, 1541. 


And the Lord said unto Cain : Why 
art thou angry, and why lourest thou ? 
Wotest thou not if thou doest wet 
thou shalt receive it! But and if thou 
doest evil, by and bye thy sin lieth 
open in the door. Notwithstanding 
let it be subdued unto thee, and see 
thou rule it.— Matt. Bible, 1537. 


To do the same with the old version would make the passage read thus : “If thou doest well, 


thalt thou not have the excellency ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. 


And subject unto 


thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” It is scarcely to be doubted that where a passage 
was obscure and capable of two meanings the old translators have occasionally given the preference to 


the one which most favoured their own views. 


iv. 23,24. And Lamech said unto 
his wives, Adah and Zillah, hear my 
wice ; ye wives of Lamech, hearken 
uto my speech; for I have slain a 
man to my wounding, and a young 
man to my hurt: If Cain shall be 
avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech se- 
ventyand sevenfold [marg. : I would 
slay a man in my wound, and a young 
man in my hurt]. 

vi.4. There were giants in the 
tarth in those days. 

_ ix, 13. Ido eet my bow in the cloud 
marg.: I have given, or set}. 


The Genevan also has “I have set.” 


And Lamech eaid unto bis wives: 
Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto 
my speech : 

For [ have slain a man for wound- 
ing me, 

And a young man for bruising me: 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and eeven- 
fold, 

The Nephilim [marg.: giants] 

were in the earth in those days. 
I do set my bow in the clouds 


[marg. : have set}. 


Several such instances will be given. 


Then said Lamech unto his wives 
Ada and Zilla: hear my voice, ye 
wives of Lamech, and hearken unto 
my speech; I have slain a man to the 
wounding of myself, and‘a young man 
to mine own punishment,—Great 
Bible, 


There were tyrants in the world in 
those days. 


I have set my bow in the cloud. 


The Bishops’ has “I do set,” with this note in the margin : 





“The rainbow is now made a sign of God’s grace, and not first created.” Gen. xii. 6, “ plain of Moreh” 
isnow rendered “ oak of Moreh,” and Gen. xiii. 18 and xviii. 1, “ plain of Mamre,” is in the new version 
“oaks of Mamre”; but the common version had the marginal note : “the word rendered ‘ plain ’ should 
be ‘oak,’ or, according to Celsus, the turpentine-tree.” It is “oak” and “ oak-grove” in Matthew’s, and 
although the Bishops’ Bible has ‘‘ plain,” it gives a note that ‘‘ Mamre, in Heb. means, set with trees.” 
In Gen. xiv. 5 the new revisers leave Rephaim in the text: it is “ giants” in the Great Bible and in 
the Bishops’ Bible. 


Gen. xv. 2,3. And Abram said, Lord 
God, what wilt thou give me, seeing 
I go childless, and the steward of my 
house is this Eliezer of Damascus ? 
Aud Abram said, Behold, to me thou 


And Abram said, O Lord God, what 
wilt thou give me, seeing Jgo child- 
less, and he that shall be possessor of 
my house is Dammesex Eliezer And 
Abram said, Behold, to me thou hast 


And Abram answered: Lord Je- 
hovah what wilt thou give me: I go 
childless, and the cater of mine house, 
this Eleazer of Damasco hath a son. 
And Abram said; See, to me hast 
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hast given no seed: and, lo, one born 
in my house is mine heir. 


given no seed: and, lo, one born in 
my house is mine heir, 


thou given no seed: lo, a lad born in 
my house shall be mine heir. [Great 
Bible has: and the child of the 
stewardship of my house is this 
Eleazer. | 


The account of the Lord’s appearance to Hagar in both the old and revised versions is very 
inferior to the first translators’ rendering. ‘ Have I even here looked after him that seeth me?” is very 
inferior to ‘the back parts,” that is, the parts away from us, a figurative way of expressing the 


future or what is hidden. 


Gen. xvi, 13,14. And she called the 
name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
Thou God seest me: for she said, 
Have I also here looked after him 
that seeth me? Wherefore the well 
was called Beer-lahai-roi ; behold, it is 
between Kadesh and Bered. 


xx. 16. And unto Sarah he said, 
Behold, I have given thy brother a 
thousand pieces of silver : behold, he 
is to thee a covering of the eyes, unto 
all that are with thee, and with all 
other : thus was she reproved. 


And she called the name of the 
Lord that spake unto her, Thou art a 
God that seeth : for she said, Have I 
even here looked after him that seeth 
me? Wherefore the well was called 
Beer-lahai-roi. 


— behold it |marg.: he] is for thee 
a covering of the eyes to all that are 
with thee and ieee: before all men] 
in respect of all thou art righted. 


And she called the name of th® 
Lord that spake unto her, Thou art 
the God that lookest on me, for she 
said, I have of a surety seen here the 
back parts of him that seeth me, 
Wherefore she called the well, The 
well of the living that seeth me, 
[ Note. They see the back parts of 
God that by revelation or any other 
wise have perseverance or knowledge 
of God.]} 

ee Behold it shall be a covering of 
thine eyes, unto all that are with thee, 
and thus with all was she reproved.— 
Great Bible, 


The Bishops’ Bible has this note in the margin : “ The gift was not only for ornaments for Sara and her 
company: but an argument to other of her honestie, and his innocencie.” He gave her money to buys 
veil with, that her beauty should not be a temptation to any more men : a gentle and dignified reproof. 

Gen. xxii. 1, “tempt” Abraham is “prove” in the new version, as it is in Matthew’s and the 


Great Bible. 
he was “a perfect man.” 
xxx. 11. And Leah said, A troop 
cometh: and she called his name Gad, 
15. for he hath sold us, and hath 
quite devoured also our money. 


xxxiv, 19. And the young man de- 
ferred not to do the thing, because he 
had delight in Jacob’s daughter: and 
he was more honourable than all the 
house of his father. 

xliii. 10, For except we had lin- 
gered, surely now we had returned 
this second time. 

34, And they drank and were merry 
with him, 

xlviii, 14...... and laid...... his left 
hand upon Manasseh’s head, guiding 
his hands wittingly. 

xlix. 3, 4. Reuben, thou art my 
first-born, my might, and the begin- 
ning of my strength, the excellency of 
dignity, and the excellency of power: 
Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel; because thou wentest up to 
thy father’s bed ; then defiledest thou 
it: he went up to my couch [ marg. : 
my couch is gone }. 


Cacccee for in their anger they slew 
a man, and in their self-will they 
digged down a wall 
houghed oxen], 


[marg.: or 


And Leah said, Fortunate! and 
she called his name Gad. 

for he hath sold us, and hath also 
quite devoured our money [marg. : 
the price paid for us]. 
agneel and he was honoured above all 
the house of his father. 


for except we had lingered, surely 
we had now returned a second time. 


And they drank and were merry 
with him [marg.: drank largely }. 

eoeeed guiding his hands [marg.: 
crossing his hands] wittingly. 


Reuben, thou art my first born, my 
might and the beginning of my 
strength ; 

The excellency of dignity, and the 
excellency of power. 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
have the excellency ; 

Because thou went up to thy father’s 


ed : 
Then defiledest thou it: he went up 
to my couch. 
For in their anger they slew a man, 
And in their selfwill they houghed 
an ox, 


Jacob is still a “ plain” man [marg. : quiet, or harmless, perfect]. The Great Bible says 


Then said Lea, Good luck, and 
called his name Gad, 


for he hath sold us, and hath even 
eaten up the price of us. 


he was also most set by of all that 
was in his father’s house. 


Truly, except we had made this 
tarrying, by this we had been there 
twice and come again. 


And they ate, and they dronk, and 
were dronke with him, 


cnnend crossing his hands, 


Reuben mine eldest son, thou art 
my might and the beginning of my 
strength, the nobleness of dignity, and 
the nobleness of power. Unstable a 
water. Thou shalt not be the chiefest, 
because thou went up to thy father's 
bed. Even then didst thou defile it 
and it was no more my couch, 


for in their wrath they slew 4 maa 
and in their self will they houghed # 


ox, 
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GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL 
(Continued from p. 364.) 

(Stafford.) Coalmines in Shulton and Hemley in the 
Mannour of New Castle under Lyne. To be granted 12 
sears 4, after 18 years 4. Present Rent 4/. 10s, 6d, Im- 
proved Rent Uncertain. (The Value of this are very 
meertain, being more or less as they are worked, and 
stock and charge of working y™ great, and none will 
take them to work them without considerable Profitt to 
themselves, and y® Rent to y® King is encreased double 
to wt they were formerly lett for, so y' they will be but 
of little Value to y® King’s Farmer, and y* present 
Tenant complains y' his Father was ruined by the work- 
ing thereof, and besides Queen Dowager lays some 
caim as to Part thereof.) 

(Stafford.) Fines and Amerciaments at y°® Sessions in 
New-Castle under Lyne. To be granted for 27 years 
after 4. Present Rents 13s. 4d. Improved Rents xii. 
(They are of little or no value, scarce worth y® Kent.) 

(Stafford.) A Garden near y* Citty of Tutbury. To 
be granted for 31 years. Present Rent 5s. Improved 
Rent id. (This is claimed to be within Sir Edw. Smith's 
Grants of y* Castle Ditches, &c., and if it be will not 
pass by y® Lease.) 

(Lancaster.) The office of Feodar, &c., there. To be 
granted for 31 years. Present Rents 13s. 10}d. Improved 
Rents 1/.10s. (The Charge of keeping y* Castle is as 
auch as this is worth.) 

(South’ton.) Somborn Park. To be granted for 8 
yearsafter 22}. Present Rent 30/. Improved Rent 500. 
There is another Lease in Being, though not enrolled 
for 7 years and half, so yt then it is but for one yeare 
after 30 years.) 

(Sussex.) The Green Wax within y* Dutchy of Lan- 
aster in yt County. ‘To be granted for 15 years after 
6. Present Rent 2/. Improved Rent nil. (‘There hath 
en no Profitt thereof nor the Rent pay’ to the King 
lor ten years past.) 

(Dorsett and Wilts.) Feodar and Batt, in y*s* Countys, 
forl5 years after 16. Present Rent 1/. Improved zil. 
There hath been no profitt made thereoff nor Rent pay* 
wy* King for ten years past.) 


An Account of all Grants since y® 27 day of March 
last in his Maj'’s Dutchy of Lancaster, together w'» 
y° Petition on w°" y°® same were made. 

In y* Counties of Ebor., Lincoln, Lancs., Leic., Staff., 

Kent, South’ton, Sussex, and Dorsett, dated 10th Oc" 

ust. To Jo, Bennett, Esq" as to part for 31 years in 

poss ion as to y* other part for so many years in Rever- 

tion as will make y* present termes now in being up 31 

years, 

Rents reserved to y* King, being y* same as formerly 
teerved to y* same, 


£. & ad, 

Three Cottages and eleven Acres in Whitley 211 8 
Nineteen Acres two Roods in Claythorp 100 
Scite of y* Castle of Bollingbroke ... oe on. 
Thirty three Acres in Whitton and Friskney 117 6 
be Tolls of Salford... - eve us wee 
Fellons Goods in y* County Palatin 5 0 0 
4Common Oven in Leicester 2 0 0 
¢ Hay made in Halt Meadow 24 0 


Two Tenem* in Ravenstone ... _ 
Ser" Cottages near and in Leicester 


-acr 
—_ 
72) 
2) 


Coalmines in Shulton and Hamley ... oe 10 6 
Fines at Sessions in New Castle... ... 013 4 
4 Garden near Tutbury Castle ove _- Sao 
he feodary in Kent °.. sina i a waa 
ow Park alias Somborn ... io . 3000 





s. d, 
0 0 
0 O 


The Green Wax in Suseex ... 
Feodary and Batt in Dorsett ... 


adil 


Total 64 1 24 
In y® Countys of Hertford, Essex, Middle’x, and 
Sussex, dated 24th March, 1698, To Jo. Warner and Jo, 
Hasell, their Heirs and Assignes, in trust for Charles 
Earle of Dorsett and his Heirs. 
Severall Fee Farm Rents, viz', for :— 


gE. 8. & 
Hastingfordbury Woods we one wo C4 & 
Pleslue Park _... ten ove 613 4 
Free Chappell of Dunmow ... pa a: | aoe 
Clarrett Hall Mill ee - wee »§ 288 
Parcell of y° Demesnes of Enfield... ow oe 
Rape of Pevensey ni ove een w Of 6 


1817 74 
Remains to y*® King nothing. 
In y* County of Essex, dated 24" March, 1698, To 
Charles Earle of Dorset his heirs and Assignes. 
Value. 


The fee Farm Rent of y° Mannor of High 
Easter ‘ “a = a sot 

Remains to y* King nothing. 

These two Grants to y® Earle of Dorsett were not In- 
rolled before me till y® 23° Sep" and 23" of No” last, and 
therefore were not inserted in my former Accot to this 
Hono” House, 

This Pursuant to an order of y° Hono'’* y® House of 
Commons dated 7*» Deber instant is humbly presented 
Jo, Bennett, Auditor, 


8 8 95 


per 
11th Dever 1699, 


An Account of all Grants in his Ma''* Dutchy of Lan. 
caster since the 7'" day of December, 1699, vizt:— 

1699 5t Decr. A Patent to John Haynes, Jun., Gen., 
of the office of Clerke of the Markets within the Hon® of 
Tutbury, in the Countys of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Warwick. (Quam diu se bene gesserit. 

Ult February. A Patent to Francis Windham, Esqr, 
of the Office of Steward within his Ma‘ * Courts within 
his Ma" said Duchy, in the Countys of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Canterbury during his Ma’"* pleasure. 

2) Jan's’. A Patent to Richard Wollaston, Esq", of the 
Offices of Steward of the Wapentakes of Salford and 
Derbyshire and office of Master Forestar of Symons 
Wood and Croxteitb, during his Ma‘ pleasure. 

14 Dect. A Lease to Henry Bellasyse, Knight, of sev" 
Incroachments lying to or lately enjoyed with his Lodge 
called South Bayley Lodge in his Ma Chace of Enfield 
in the County of Midd’x for 94 years from Lady day 
then last passed att the yearly Rent of 5/. per ann. 

14 Decr, A Lease to Christopher Lister, Esq", of severall 
Incroachm" lying to or lately enjoyed with his Lodge 
called East Bayley Lodge in the said Chace of Enfield 
for 49 years att the yearly rent of 5/. p. ann’, 

Memorandum, these following are Farmes or Leases for 
31 yeares, or for a less number of Yeares in Reverc’on to 
make the present Termes in being up [to] 31 yeares att 
the ancient Rent and for Fines paid for the same. 

Ult feb". A Lease to the st Mr. Windham of the office 
of Bayliffe, ffeodar, Escheator, &c., with the Proffitts of 
Courts att Wrecks att Sea within the Liberty of the 
Dutchy in the County of Norfolk and Suffolk and Can- 
terbury for 24 years in reverc’on, at y* yearly rent of 
20/. p’ ann. 

Ult Feb’. A Lease to Mr. Nathanell Curzon, Barrt, of 
Tythes within the Wards of Belper, Chevin, or Holland, 
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in Derbyshire, for 27 yeares in reverc’on, att the yearly 
Rent of 2/. per annum. 

1700, 15 Aprill. A Lease to Mr. Bennett of the Office 
of Bayliffe of Salford, and of Cottages and Incroachments 
in the County of Lancaster, for 8 years in reverc’on, att 
the yearly Rent of 11/. 7s. 8d. p’ annum. 

2 Aug. A Lease to Mr. Flamstead of the Hundreds of 
Greisley, in the County of Derby, for 31 years, at the 
yearly Rent of 47. 10s. per annum. 

This wey to an order of the hono™* House of Com- 
mons, dated 3¢ day of March Instant, is humbly pre- 
sented 6!» March, 1700, 

p’ J° Bennett, Auditor. 


An Accot of all Grants in His Ma‘'** Dutchy of Lancaster 
since the 6 of March last. 

7™ Jany. 1701. A Pattent to John Morgan, Esq", of 
the Office of Steward of the Mannors Whitecastle, Sken- 
frith, and Grosmont, in the County of Monmouth, during 
his Ma‘ Pleasure. 

28'° Jan. A Pattent to John Coke, Esq’, of the Office 
of Auditor for the North Parts of the said Dutchy (in 
Reversion during his life). 

5% Augusti. A Pattent to Richard W orlaston, Eeq", of 
the Offices of Steward of the Wappentakes of Salford and 
West Derby, and of Master ffore ster of Symonswood 
and Croxtath, in Lancashire, during his Maj'’* pleasure. 

17 Octobris, A Pattent to Thomas Andrews, Esq", of 
the Office of Steward of the Manors of Seahester” and 
Rands and hundred of Higham ffurras in Northampton- 
shire, during his Majesty's pleasure. 


Leases Renewed, 


29 Septem’. A Lease to Sir Humphrey Edwyn, Kt, of 
the Castle and Lordship of Ogmore, Xc., in Glamorgansh. . 
for 13 yeares in Reversion, to make his Terme in being r 
up 31 yeares, under the same yearly Rent of 52/. 14s. 33d. 

18 Decembris, A Lease to Robert Dale of an Incros ~ 
ment by Sheade, in Strand Lane, in the County of 
Midd’x, for 23 yeares in Reversion, to make his Terme 
in being up 31 yeares under the same yearly Rent of 
os. 4d 

This pursuant to an order of the Hono’ house of Com- 
mons, dated 22" day of this instant Jan’, is humbly 
presented p' J BENNETT, Auditor, 

27 Jan’, 1702, 


Rents Granted out of y® Honour of Windsor and Counties 
of Oxon and Berks. 


In obedience to an order of this Honoble House, made 
the 9% day of Feb’ Instant, I doe humbly lay before 
y" Honours a List or Schedule of such fee farm Rents, 
Quit Rents, and Lease Rents Granted by his Maje sty 
as are come to me as his Majesty’ a Receiver of the s* 
Rents (That is to say) First Received the List of Schedule 
of Rents wt the letter to them annexed, whereof the 
Copy is as followeth :— 


For W", Roberts, Esq", his Majesty's Receiver General 
for the County of Berks. 

—The Trustees for sale of his Majestys Fee Farm 
Renis having conveyed the Rents in this and the annexed 
sheets of Paper contained unto the Right Honoble. the 
Earle of Portland, by deed dated 18" of Sep*., 1696, you 
are desired not to intermeddle any further w" the Re- 
ceipt thereof, the same being to be paid to me at y°® 
House of John Smith, Esq", in Beauford Buildings, in y* 

trand, 

I am, S*, your most Humble servant, 

25th Sepr, 1696, Dayip Copp, 





£, 


A Rent out of y* Mannors of Huntercombe... 315 9 


A Rent out of y° Mannour of Morden Pinkney : 
A Rent out of ye Mannour of Wapenham 
A Rent out of y* Rectory of Wapeuham _... 0 


A Rent out of y° Mannour of Cullworth ... 1 

A Rent out of Mannours of Sulgrave ... ... 0 

A Rent out of y° Mannour of Astwell ... 1 

A Re —_— of y*® Mannour of Thorpe Mande- 
ville 


A Rent out of ye Mannour of Easton 1 
Castle Guard Rents. 

A Rent out of y® Mannour of Knight Ellington 0 

A Rent out of y* Mannour of Purley Maling 1 

A Rent out of y* Mannour Shottesbrooke ... 0 


A Rent out of y* Mannour of Midgbam to me 5 


A Rent out of Bagshot Vaccary ... «. .. 1 
A Rent out of the Ballywick Fines ae: 
A Rent out of the Tenem™ in Datchett.. ns 3 
A Rent out of Cuffield Vaccary 1 


A Rent payable by y® Inhabitants ‘of Halley 0 
A Rent payable by y® Inhabitants of Jongham 0 
A Rent payable by y* Inhabitants of Farn- 


borough... .. ‘ 0 
A Rent out of a Tenemt in n Abington we me 
A Rent out of y° Manners of Gubney ... ... 1 
A Rent out of y® Land in Hanny ... 1 
A Rent out of y* Fishide Manner in G: unford 0 
A Rent out of Landsin Pewsey ... ... «. 0 
A Rent out of a Tenemt in Locking ... .. 0 
A Rent out of Lands in Chilton... ae 
A Rent out of y* Mannour of Hardwell ... 0 
A Rent out of y° Mannour of Frilford ... ... 1 
A Rent out of Lands in Balking ... .. «.. 0 
A Rent out of Lands in Longworth nm ow © 
A Rent out of Landsin Denchworth ... ... 1 
A Rent out of y*° Mannour of Besleigh v wa J 
A Rent out of y° Mannour of Witham a 

Castle Guard Rents. J 

A Rent out of y° Landsin Padbury... ... 0 
A Rent out of y® Lands in Sugworth ... ... 0 
A Rent out of y* Mannour of Lifford ... .. 1 
A Rent out of Lands in Wollaston.. » @ 
A Rent payable by y* Inhabitants of U flington 0 
A Rent out of Lands in Watchfield a ao © 
A Rent out of other Landsthere ... ... .. 0 
A Rent out of Lands in Goosey _ Se 
A Rent out of Lands in Leckhamshed . one 


Wituiam Sy KES, M.R.CS, 


Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 





Letrers FROM THE CHANCELLOR OXENSTIERM 
ro Gustavus If. Apotrpnus.—In the year 170 
the French Government purchased in Stockhola, 
and transferred to France, three folio volumes co 
taining a series of manuscript letters in the Swedit 
language, written during the years 1626 to 16304 
the Ch: uncellor Axel Oxenstierna to Gustart 
II. Adolphus, King of Sweden. The Swedit 
Government, being desirous to recover the poss 


sion of these documents, or at least obtain 


of them, have caused investigations to be made® 
the public collections of France, but up to @ 


present moment these investigations have 
without result. It would be of much 


interest to recover the manus t uestid 
cc e manuscripts in q .* tathorship = 


as at present an edition of the celebrated 
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. cellor’s works is projected, and his correspondence Queries 
5 O with the great king ought to form the first part of : : aie, : 
the publication. As it has been suggested that the | _We must request correspondents desiring information 
L ‘ P bl mieht have he oom ht to Eng- on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
i 4} above volumes mig ave been broug oO 408- | names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
4 5 land, persons who may have any knowledge of | answers may be addressed to them direct, 
1 10 their existence are requested kindly to give infor- Nee TE 
a ; = ec *] “ratio Swede ’ r ‘ ‘ 
» 10 mation on the subject to the Legatic n of Sweden Auprey’s Wits Cot.tections,—A MS. volume, 
and Norway, 47, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, called by Aubey, the Wiltshire antiquary, “ Liber 
= oie, —— Evw. Pirer, B,” has long been missing. I gave a description 
; 0 Swedish Legation, London. of its contents, so far as there was any clue to 
, ee them, in “N. & Q.,” 24 S. viii. 467, but without 
SmotteTr’s Mepicat Decrer.—Looking into / ee “mt 
10 0 erage ae : ‘ any result. I have lately been informed that a 
Knight’s English Encyclopedia a few days ago, I pee 3 yg Bima 
2% e upon this reference to Tobias Smollett MS., suspected to be the lost volume, was sold 
s 4 5 IAS p _— ’ ° 4 
: 7 otal ; : * ond at R. Heber’s sale in 1834-5. In the Heber 
s ° Roane dpe 2nd Pee was 4 yon ley 7 Library Catalogue, it stands thus:—“No. 48. 
resumed his medical protession, and announced himse 4 —_. Netran , Rens . . 
3 0 w Dr. Smollett ; but from what university he obtained Aubrey,—Extracts from Aubrey’s Papers in the 
00 his degree was a secret, and remains one,” —— —, at Oxford. It appears U, be 
0 0 . . - only 8 y . p. 5). C 
. } In the graduation records of Marischal College | °” yt aa a bon ~~ (pt. = % 4 P 1 
lt ; ‘ sby’s. whe as place 
and University, Aberdeen— which, by the way, have | '"4 if pcb "a 2 seit eal ” sole =F “hint 
ods” . yer aus i sir saie cati y C 
1 0 never been printed—occurs the entry :—“ 1750, I as a : . A € J ile = —— = bed =a 
3 Jane, Dr. Tobias Smollet. Attestantibus , the aiff ae ” vw — ty a 1; a ‘Libr 7 
’ . 2¢ = ) 4 t 8) 1s W depos e Libri 
o° —.” Prior to 1826, when a Royal Commission | °}° GM erent fois) Is now ceposited’ in the Aubrary 


made a visitation of the Scottish universities, their 
medical degrees were granted in a very loose 
manner. In the two universities of Aberdeen, 
MD. was usually conferred in absentia, and as 
the result of an attestation by “two respectable 
physicians, graduates in medicine, known either 


of the British Museum. On referring to it there, 
I found the price which the volume fetched—nine 
pounds—but not the name of the buyer. There 
may be other copies of the sale catalogue in exist- 
ence, in some one of which the names of pur- 
chasers may have been entered. If any reader of 


0 104 : “ N ae > » ah s ors cata. 
» 6 8 & personally or by reputation to some of the members Maange fone: Hone pny yy . — r cata 
1 06 of the university,” that the candidate was “ well r= a j me - ad ald : f ma so eng 
1 00 wquainted with medical science, and in our judg- | “°"'"* ene 7 z T ae oo - 

: . vv. Te di SON 
1M 0 ment well qualified in every respect to have the Hl r~ * ¢ Bristol 
, honour of the highest degree in medicine conferred ; hi ee 

0 3 § 7 him.” ghes Bre Cc 0 Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 
0 010 & 2pon him. 
100 As will be noticed, the names of Smollett’s “Rankssoroueu Gorse.” — The late Mr. 
0 . ; sponsors are not recorded. When Wolcot was| Bromley Davenport wrote a poem entitled Ranks- 
Lo | § mde M.D. by University and King’s College, | borough Gorse, and published it, we believe, as a 
020 Old Aberdeen (see ante, p. 94), “ his character and | fugitive piece in some magazine or ephemeral 
0 40 & abilities were attested by Doctor Huxam and | publication. If you can assist us in discovering 
1 0 0 § Doctor Parr, both physicians in Plymouth.” where this poem is to be found we shall be greatly 
R.CS. P. J. AnDEeRsoN. | obliged. Kersy & EnpEan. 

«“ . ° . " 7 r . 
Osrecg IT WAS o~y TO — YOUR} «Doy Quixore” ix Latix.—I understand 
mT heen eneenedia nahee a. ~ ; 
Se gE wave succeeded a tracing this quota-| thot there are no Jess than three different Latin 

ee pw to a date earlier, I think, than any previously | versions of this classic, Could any of your readers 
NSTIER" § known. In the Annual Register of 1783 it occurs tell me by wi ow oe ade? 

ar 170i ‘ “f . . eil me by whom they were made { 
ye hols on p. 201 of the Appendix, amidst the miscellaneous E. Watronp, M.A 
— ems which formed a well-known feature of that} 9 Hyde Park Mansions,N.W. ? 
7 id publication. It is given as follows :— 
a ae “ An Expostulation, Tueyer Famity. (ee 4" S, ii. 11.)—Having 
0 16 “ When late I attempted your pity to move, read a great deal in Wood’s Athen Oxonienses 
Gusta Why seem’d you so deaf to my pray’rs? and Bigland’s Gloucestershire about John Theyer, 
, Swedis Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love— or Thayer, Gentleman. of Cooner’s Hill. Brock- 
he pos But—why did you kick me down stairs?” eee es. agi Psp 


ain cops 


The name of its author is not given. 


worth, Gloucestershire, and being much interested 





in the matter, I shall be glad to learn if any re- 


ade i “4 | . ° 
0 a — — si Bs W. H. | presentatives or direct descendants of this John 
D Be "2 201. o3 109+ On 2 990. ott | 5. " - ac —"¢ 
up m or 8. iv, 24, 72, 391 ; vii. 192 ; 2" 8. vii. 176; viii. | [Theyer, who flourished in 1668, are now living, 
have beth %; 3°S. v. 119, 184; 4% S, viii, 473. This discovery | - Jaleo if any farther particulars may be cleaned 
ch wif ries back two years the date of the poem. It does not and also if any further particulars may be gleane 
: questi prive J. P. Kemble of such uncertain claim to the | from any source other than those I have already 


tuthorship as has been advanced for him in “ N. & Q.”] | mentioned. On inquiring at the British Museum 


ated chit 
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last year about the manuscripts collected by John 
Theyer, and now supposed to be in “The King’s 
Library,” strange to say, I could gain no informa- 
tion from the officials respecting them. 


W. A, P. 


Misprist 1x Brstr.—I have a “ breeches” 
Bible, printed by “the Deputies of Christopher 
Barker, Printer to the Queenes most excellent 
Maiestie,” at London. The general title-page is 
missing, but that prefixed to the New Testament 
bears the date 1495. Obviously this should be 
1595. I want to know whether this is not a very 
remarkable misprint. It is difficult to see how it 
could escape detection and alteration ; and doubt- 
less it did not run through many copies. Will 
some Biblical authority kindly tell me whether the 
above-mentioned misprint renders this book pecu- 
liarly rare or interesting ? and I should be obliged 
by any further remarks thereon. This Bible is full 
of manuscript notes, made chiefly by members of a 
family named Fillingham, of Blyton, in Lincoln- 
shire. The writing comprises entries made between 
circa 1596 and 1830, some being Scriptural annota- 
tions, others medical receipts, chronological tables, 
doggerel rhymes, &c. PoRTHMINSTER. 


Tae Mepicean Escurcuroy. —The golden 
balls on the shield of the Tuscan dukes seem more 
ancient than the Medici. Is not this a fair 
inference from Dante’s allusion to “le palle dell’ 
oro” (Paradiso, xvi. 110)? If, then, the five 
balls are not the pills of a doctor emblazoned 
on his shield, what is their heraldic origin and 
significance? And what good work is there on 
Italian heraldry ? James D. Bourier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Wnhica Bassus, AND where ?—At p. 101, 
vol. ii, of the interesting, if somewhat rambling, 
Ouranogaia of the late Kenelm Henry Digby there 
is a reference to some remark of Bassus on the 
fallaciousness of decisions based on insufficient 
knowledge. Which or what Bassus was this, and 
where is his observation that ‘‘ judgment then is 
divination ” to be found ? Procvt. 


Lire or Mary, Queen or Scors.—Can any 
one tell me who was the author of an admirable life 
of Queen Mary, published at Glasgow by McPhun, 
1826? The same writer also issued lives of 
Bruce, Wallace, and Alfred the Great. I have 
asked various persons in Glasgow, but no one 
seems to know ; nor have I ever seen any other 
copy than one in my possession. The printer’s 
name was, oddly enough, James Curll, a name 
connected with Mary Stuart. F.S.A.Scot. 


Sytvayus Bevay.—I should be glad to receive 
information regarding this gentleman and his 
family. He was free of the Apothecaries’ Com- 


1739. According to the Atheneum for 1857, 
No. 1516, p. 1209, Franklin, writing to Lord 
Kaimes in 1760 about a bust of William Penn, 
stated that when Lord Cobham (Pope’s friend) was 
adorning his garden at Stowe, ‘‘ Sylvanus Bevan, 
an old Quaker apothecary, remarkable for the 
notice he takes of countenances, and a knack he 
has of cutting in ivory...... set himself to recollect 
Penn’s face, with which he had been well ac. 
quainted, and cut a little bust of him.” Mr, 
Bevan was, I believe, connected with the Fox 
and Gurney families, and is probably lineally re. 
presented at the present day. W. F. P. 


Jew Broxers.—In the obituary of the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine for 1776 there is the following :— 
“Dec, 19, Abraham Paiba, one of the twelve Jew 
Brokers.” To what does this refer? What brokers; 
and was there any restriction as to — } 

wv. J. 8. 


Rosary.—Why did St. Dominic, when he 
invented the rosary, take the rose as the emblem 
of the Virgin Mary? Is there any legend in 
connexion? The rose, of course, may easily be 
taken as the symbol of Love, Faith, Prayer, &c.; 
but in classic times it was a funereal flower. 

Epwarp Matay. 


Sr. Jerome.—What is the legendary significance 
of the paving-stone in the hand of St. Jerome, as 
often painted ? J. D. Burver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


CorovreD Crayons.—I should be glad to learn 
when these were first used for making finished 
drawings, and by whom. Jon. 


“Let Us SING TO THE PRAISE AND GLORY OF 
Gop tae —— nyrmy.”—As a very small boy I 
well remember that this barangue, or one very 
much like it, used to precede each hymn that was 
to be sung at the services of the London church to 
which I was taken. As this preliminary on the 
part of the officiating clergyman was, I believe, 
general at the time (nearly twenty years ago), I 
shall feel obliged if any of your readers will guide 
me with regard to its origin. I do not know it to 
bea point of established ritual, and there must be, I 
suppose, some ground for its then general adoption. 
Its use is fast dying out—if indeed it has not quite 
expired ; but one does not wonder at this, bearing 
in mind the kind of performance by choir and 
organ to which the invocation was frequently 
rather satirical prelude, and, indeed, would stil 
be, judging from what passes for music in many of 
our churches, Frevericx J. Crowest. 


Prace or Dr. Jonnson’s Marniace.—I hare 
already referred, in “N. & Q.” for November 16 
(6 S. x. 384), to the extraordinary blunder 
a leader in the Times of October 10, in stating 
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mingham rather than at Lichfield. As Mrs. 
Porter was of Birmingham that would have been 
the most natural place for the marriage ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the ceremony was performed at Derby, 
whither the bride and the comparatively juvenile 
bridegroom rode on horseback, apparently not in 
true lover style the whole way, as the former had 
got into her head that a woman of spirit ought to 
treat her lover like a dog, and the latter was deter- 
mined to show his spirit by not falling in with 
all her caprices in the rate of speed at which 
they urged their steeds. Boswell says he could 
not account for their going to Derby rather than 
be married at Birmingham; Croker thinks the 
obvious and sufficient reason was “to escape the 
angry notice of the widow’s family and friends.” 

The questions I wish to ask are whether it is 
known at which church in Derby the marriage 
ceremony took place, and how the legal difficulties 
were got over about being married ini a parish 
to which neither of the couple belonged. 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Horoscore.—What was the forecast of Tycho 
Brahe on the birth of Gustavus Adolphus ? 


C, A, Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Famity or Pascat.—I have among my auto- 

phs a long letter in French, signed T. (or G.) 
ascal, and dated Clermont, May 8, 1676. It is 
written in a semi-religious and affectionate style, 
and addressed “Pour mon fils de Brenassis.” 
What relation was the writer to Blaise Pascal? 
Dating from Clermont, the writer must have been 
& member of his family; but it could not have 
been a brother or a nephew, for the great writer 
was an only son. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


_ Suirtey Famiry.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what were the Christian names of the 
‘oungest brother and sixsisters of Robert, sixth Earl 
errrers, and tell me if they have any descendants ? 
Cuas, E, Dickrysoy. 
Buckingham, 


Ovip’s “ Meramorrnoses.”—In a little book 
entitled Roma Illustrata, by Robert Samber, 
London, 1721, the author in his dedication speaks 
of an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses which he 
hoped shortly to publish, I should be glad to 
known if this work ever appeared ; and, if so, where 
it may most likely be seen. 

Crartes PLarYLt. 

Louth, Lincolnshire. 


Hutme Famity, or Leex, co. Starrorp.— 
Thomas Hulme, of Bent Head, who died March 30, 
1805, aged ninety years, and was buried at Leek, 
married Jane —— (her granddaughter, 


now 





living, cannot remember her maiden name, but 
says she was the daughter of an heiress of 
Swythamley), who died Jan. 26, 1805, aged 
seventy-eight years, and was buried at Leek, and 
had issue William, Thomas (died Feb. 24, 1805, 
aged forty-three years, buried at Leek), Sarah, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne (who married John 
Wheelton, of Lower Hallgreave, and died Sept. 1, 
1846, aged seventy-eight years, buried at Wincle, 
co. Chester). I should be glad if some of the corre- 
spondents to “N. & Q.” could inform me whether the 
above Jane was a daughter of William Nicolls, of 
Coltonhall and Whitgrave, co. Stafford, by Sarah, 
only daughter and ultimate heiress of William and 
Sarah Trafford, of Swythamley (see Sleigh’s History 
of Leek, “ Trafford of Swythamley”). Any further 
information respecting Thomas and Jane Hulme 
will be gratefully received by 
T. W. SKEVINGTON. 
Saltaire, Yorks, 


Arrorney.—Besides the Attorney-General and 
the Attorneys of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, what other attorneys were there during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and are their names known ? 

E. A. Fry. 


Birmingham. 


Oaxman.—Information wanted concerning per- 
sons of this name, who came to America so early as 
1638-46, and are thought to have sailed with John 
Winter from Plymouth. 

W. M. Sarcent, A.M. 

Portland, Maine, U.S. 


BiBLioGRAPHY OF THE Fencine Arr. (See 5 
S. iv. 201, 242, 262, 303, 341, 414; v. 359.)—I 
should be extremely obliged to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” if they would kindly favour me with 
notes of any works on fencing, swords, &c., not 
mentioned in Mr. Egerton Castle’s work Schools 
and Masters of Fence. I am assisting Mr. Castle 
in completing the bibliography, and it is our 
intention to bring it down to the present date. 
The subject is one, I think, of interest to the 
readers of “N. & Q.,” as I find that Mr. W. F. 
Foster many years ago compiled a list of works 
on sword-play which was published in this journal. 
Cart A. Tum. 
54, Torrington Square, London, W.C. 


Granam or Doucnuray.— According to the 
testimony of his descendants, Graham of Duchray 
was the youngest of three brothers, of whom 
James Graham, Earl of Montrose, was the eldest, 
and Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
the second. Duchray left two daughters, the 
ladies Anne and Ellen; the latter only married. 
Burke’s Seottish Peerage gives Montrose five sisters 
and one illegitimate brother, Henry. If any of 
your readers can give me any information concern- 
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ing the family relationships of Graham of Duchray 

they will oblige greatly. DonaLp Deasir. | 
Koslin House, Lordship Road, Stoke Newington, | 


Joan or Arc at Domremy.—Will any reader | 
of ** N. & Q.” who bas visited the place favour me | 
with « short description of the village of Domremy, | 
where Joan of Are was born? Does it lie on a 
hill side, on a plain, or in a valley; and are the 
Vosges Mountains in sight ? I presume not. Any 
details will greatly oblige. C. H. L. 


Replies. 
COPY MONEY. 
(6 §. xi. 469.) 

“Copy money ” meant simply consideration for 
the author’s copyright. “‘ Copy” was at one time in 
general use for what we now call “ copyright.” “ The 
just retaining,” says Milton, “of each man his 
several copy, which God forbid should be gainsaid.” 
The stationers of the last century in their account 
books entered their transactions with authors in the 
form “ Paid Mr. Fenton for his copy,” “ Mr. Bud- 
gell, in full, for his copy,” and so forth. This is in 
accordance with the Act of Queen Anne, which 
was entitled “An Act for the Encouragement of 
Learning by vesting the copies of printed books in 
the authors or purchasers of such copies.” Here it 
will be seen that “copies of printed books” had 
then quite a different meaning from what it has now. 
The publication of Sir Richard Blackmore’s pon- 
derous epics could hardly have been a very inviting 
undertaking. That Sir Richard “took no copy 
money ” rendered the worthy knight no doubt in 
the eyes of Curll an excellent example for authors ; 
but it is to be feared that his abstinence was rather 
a matter of necessity than choice. 

Moy Tuomas. 


The term “copy money” as used by Curll is 
the equivalent or alternative for our term “copy- 
right,” viz., a payment for the authors inherent 
right or interest in the reproduction of his own 
MS. by any means. We know that such right or 
power was exercised in the days of Horace before 
the invention of printing, and it was carried out 
in this fashion: an author entrusted his MS. copy 
to a stationer or professional scribe, who employed 
a reader to dictate to a roomful of amanuenses— 
say, twenty, forty, or perhaps a hundred—who each 
wrote out for sale fair copies from his dictation ; 
thus was “ publishing” then effected. In our own 
country we know that Chaucer maintained a 
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of printing from movable types reproduction pro- 
ceeded without the salutary check of “ protective ” 
laws. A London stationer obtained, by payment 
or by favour, the MS. “copy” from an author, 
and proceeded to print it for his own emolument, 
the sums paid being, as we know by Milton’s ex- 
perience, but small. London stationers were then, 
as now in part, members of a guild, who each 
made in the books of the Stationers’ Company an 
entry of his claim “for the copy” of manuscript 
so obtained, and this claim would be held valid 
by all his compeers; but there were black 
sheep, called pirates—in London, in the provinces, 
and, above all, in Ireland—not bound thereby; so, 
in the days of Queen Anne—golden days for 
literature—a statute was passed confirming the 
common law right to “copy,” limiting the period 
or duration of such copyright to fifteen years, and 
authenticating the customary “ entry ” as aforesaid, 
Such is the foundation of “copyright” as now 
understood; but the duration or term and the con- 
ditions of copyright have been materially altered 
by subsequent legislation, A. H. 
Brighton. 


Lapy Wentwortn: Lapy Srrarrorp (6"§, 
xi, 447).—That the portrait mentioned by Fray- 
cesca is by Van Dyck and of “rather late date” 
did not, in my opinion, admit of a moment’s doubt 
when, before the picture in Wentworth- Woodhouse 
(not Wentworth House), I made notes for the 
article referred to. By “late date” I mean, of 
course, in regard to the career of the painter, 
which, as it terminated in 1641, was far advanced 
when he came to England, for the third and last 
time, in March or April, 1632. As Lady Arabella 
died in October, 1631, he could not have painted 
her ad vivum after that date. 
that it is “almost impossible” Van Dyck could 
have taken her likeness during his second visit 
to this country in 1629, when he produced the 
portraits of some of her connexions of the house of 
Northumberland which are at Petworth. 1 do not 
see why she could not have sat to him on the 
Continent. It may be a posthumous portrait 
which is at Wentworth-Woodhouse. Lacking 
grounds for doubt, I assumed the name given by 
the ever-courteous owners of the picture to be 
correct, and, especially as Earl Fitzwilliam did me 
the honour to read without censure the article 
which has attracted the notice of Francesca, ! 
have no hesitation about it now. F, G. $. 


SuaksPeare AnD Greene's “ Diary ” (6S. ix. 
463; xi. 349, 410).—Mr. R. Wheler, in his History 





copyist in his own employ, one Adam the 


scrivener, who came in for his severe malediction. 
One scribe could produce but sparingly, and such 
must be the measure of an author's popularity 
under the later Plantagenets as compared with 
After the spread 


the palmy days of old Rome, 


of Stratford-on-Avon, published in the early part 
of this century, in which he acknowledges the 
| assistance which he has received from the “ MS. 
| collections of the late learned and Reverend 
| Joseph Greene, formerly Master of the Free 
Grammar School at Stratford,” states that the 
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College, after its dissolution, was in 1575 granted 
by Queen Elizabeth to R. Coningsby, Esq., upon 


Jease for twenty-one years; at the expiration of 


which period it was sold to John Combe, Esq., 
who afterwards made it his principal place of 
residence, and died there, without issue, July 10, 
1614. It then came to his nephew, who also 
resided there, during which time he twice served 
the office of sheriff for this county, viz., in 1608 
and 1616. The latter was the year of Shakespeare’s 
death. In a copy of a deed in the appendix, dated 
1602, we find the names of John and William 
Combe associated with that of William Shake- 
speare in the sale and purchase of property at 
Old Stratford. The deed commences thus :— 


“ This Indenture, made the flirste daie of Maye, in the 
ffowre and ffortieth yeare of the raigne of our Soveraigne 
ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of Gop, of England, 
Ffraunce, and Ireland, Queene Defendresse of the faithe : 
kc, Betweene William Combe, of Warrwicke,in the countie 
of Warrwick, Esquier, and John Combe, of Olde Stret- 
ford, in the countie aforesaid, Gentleman, on the one 
partie; and William Shakespere, of Stretford uppon 
Avon, in the countie aforesaide, Gentleman, on thother 
yartie: Witnesseth that the saide William Combe, and 
ohn Combe, for, and in consideracon of the somme of 
three hundred and twentie poundes, of currant Englishe 
money...... by theis presentes, doe fullie, clearlie and 
absolutlie alien, bargayne, sell, give, graunte and 
confirme unto the saide William Shakespere, all and 
singuler those errable landes wth thappurtennces, con- 
teyninge, by estimacon, ffowre yarde lande of errable 
lande, scytuate, lyinge or beinge within the parrishe 
feilde, or towne of Olde Stretford aforesaid, in the saide 
countie of Warrwick, conteyninge by estimacon, one 
hundred and seaven acres, be they more or lesze ; and 
also all the comon of pasture for sheepe, horse, kyne, or 
other cattle, in the feides of Olde Stretforde aforesaid, to 
the saide ffowre yarde lande belonginge or in any wise 
apperteyninge.” 


Mr. Wheler alludes to the great fire in Stratford 
which occurred on July 9, 1614; this was the 
day before that on which John Combe died. He 
thus describes his tomb in the chancel of the 
parish church :— 


“ At the east end is the monument of John Combe, 
Esq., upon whom a celebrated satyrical epitaph, ascribed 
to the pen of his acquaintance Shakspeare, is said to 
have been written during Mr. Combe’s life. His effigy, 
habited in a long gown with a book in his hand, lies at 
full length under an ornamental arch, supported by 
Corinthian columns, and adorned with cherubims, &c. 

“Arms: Ermine, three lions passant in pale gules. 
Crest: A dexter hand and arm embowed, in armour, 
garnished or, wreathed about the arm argent and or; 
holding in the hand a broken tilting spear of the last. 

“ Here lyeth interred ye, body of John Combe, Esq’, 
who, departing this life ye. 10th day of July Ao, Dxi, 
1614, beqveathed by his last will & testament to piovs & 
charitable vses, these svmes insving, anvally to be paied 
for ever ; viz. xxs. for two sermons to be preached in this 
church ; six powndes, xiiis. & 4 pence, to bvy ten govndes 
for ten poore people, wth. in ye. Borovgh of Stratforde ; & 
one hyndred powndes to be lent vnto 15 poore tradesmen of 
ye. same Borrovgh, from 3 yeares to 3 yeares, changinge 
the pties, every third yeare, at ye. rate of fiftie shillinges 
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towardes the releife of ye. almes-people theire, more, he 
gave to the poore of Stratford twenty LI. 
“ Virtvs post fynera vivit.” 
A. A. 
Anecpote or Sesostris (6% §, xi. 388).—The 


anecdote is recorded by Theophylactus Simocatta 
in his Historie Mauricit Tiberit Imperatoris, 
vi. 11, and by Joannes Tzetzes in his Historiarum 
Variarum Chiliades, iii. 83-101. Theophylact’s 
work is in the collection of the Byzantine histo- 
rians. ‘Tzetzes, after relating how Sesostris was 
drawn by kings harnessed to his chariot, says: 
rovrou more Tis BactAXcbs Katéectere Tv TUHoY, 
THS Thyns TO dotvarartov OU aiveypov mpodei£as. 
ali appa 7 ap avTos TUS Tpoyas Ewp be 7 
Bpadetay THY ; : 

ws de Tpos TOUTOV éAefev 6 LETwoT pls €KELI OS; 
Ti KaTapyels Tt ds Tiv dddv, dvOpwre; TAayxet 
Aeyes — ; 
TPOXOV TAS TvETPOPas Brexrov, pyotv, ov 


7.4 eee” 
Hadtow OVvTWS OPV ETOLEL 


6 8, 
TPEYO. 

REX a a 
y! OVS TOL) apovvo HETWTTHS OTEP AVUTUS E01) VU, 
ovoteA Xe To ay EPWXOV, aATocEt p Ag vet Tor TOUS P 
kat Tov Aotrov Tols Gipracw iv TpPUOTTE Kat 

cTodppuv. 
Tzetzes then recounts his authorities—Ctesias, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Dion, Callisthenes, Simo- 
catus, and others who, with more cr less fulness, 
have recorded the history of Sesostris. Both the 
above references are given by Wesseling in his 
note on Diodorus, i. 58. W. E. Bucktry. 


The story is related by Nicephorus Callistus, 
ind ends as fcllows:— 

épopevov be Lérworpev OTOU Xap TUKVOS TO 
oupa T®) TPOXW eriBadrrAaEs, haciv ELTELV, EK 
wAnTTopat Opwv GOTATWS epoper Ov Tov TPOXOV, 
Kai dAAore GAAws KvAopevor, Kal TOTE JLeV TH 
rewovvTa TA VYHAG, adOes be Ta Tarewda avu- 
YovrvrTa’ €KELVOV g 1ev7 ; 
vopnobernaat Tov Aowrov py €AKev EKELVOUS TO 
oynpa. — Hist. Eccl., xviii. 29, tom, ii. p. 845 
B-U, Paris, 1630. Ep. Marstatt. 


This anecdote is to be found in the 

Universal History, vol. ii. chap. iii. p. 66. — 
E. F. B. 

Tom Brown’s Works (6 S., xi. 248, 416).—I 

am much obliged to Mr E. J. Hinserr for the list 


~ * > , 
be COvvievTa TO ELPILEVOV, 


Ancient 





| on the binder’s caprice. 


Pp. envm, ye. wich increase he apoynted to be destribvted 
‘ 


of plates in his copy of Tom Brown’s works 
(ninth edition, 1760). I have the same plates in 
my copy, though some of them are placed dif- 
ferently from those described by Mr. Hissert. 
At the bottom of each plate are directions showing 
at what page and in what volume it should be 
inserted, so that the arrangement did not depend 
Mr. Hissert does not, 
however, give in his list the plate which I inquired 
about, viz., “The Mitred Hog.” In my copy of 
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the fourth edition this occurs in vol. iv. p. 130, 
but I cannot find it in the ninth edition. The 
dialogue between Abbot Furetiere (no accent on 
the penultimate ¢ in my copy) and Scarron (not 
Icarron) is in my second volume, p. 101. 

In the Crossley sale, which commenced on 
June 11, there is a copy of Tom Brown’s works 
in five volumes. This fifth volume must be of 
great rarity, and I hope some bibliographer will 
examine it and send a description to “ N. & Q.” 
Tom Brown's works are strongly seasoned with 
the leaven of the age, but they deserve to be 
carefully read, and wuch curious information may 
be obtained from them. They show a vast know- 
ledge of all sorts of literature and a delightful 
sense of humour. Any fresh light which your 
contributors may be able to throw on this quaint 
old satirist or on his writings will be very much 
valued. F. G, 


Stockianp, Devon (6% §S. xi. 368, 393).—I 
thank your correspondents (Mr. J. S. Arrwoop 
and G. F, R. B.) for their replies to my query 
respecting Stockland. I want to find a descrip- 
tion of that place and the principal inhabitants 
about 1820. Stockland belonged to Dorset until 
1842 (White’s Gusetteer of Devonshire, 1850, p. 374; 
and Pulman’s Book of the Aze, fourth edition, 
gives the same date). J. Sr. N. 


If your correspondent J. Sr. N., whose question 
was in ‘‘N, & Q.” of May 9 last, will look in 
vol. iii. of the National Gazetteer, published in 1868 
by Virtue & Co., he will find a full account of the 
parish of Stockland, Devon. Lampron Youna. 


“ParavisE Lost” 1n Prose (6 §, xi. 267, 
318).—I have a copy of Paradise Lost in French 
prose. The title-page is as follows :— 

“Le Paradis Perdu de Milton, Traduit par De 
Ponyerville, de l Académie Francaise, Nouvelle Edition, 
revue, corrigée, et précédée de considérations sur 
Milton, son Epoque et ses Ouvrages par le Traducteur, 
Paris, Charpentier, Libraire-Editeur. 1853,” 

In the preface Dupré de Saint-Maur is spoken 
of as the first translator of Paradise Lost into 
French (prose). The second attempt was made 
by the son of the great Racine. Besides these 
L. de Boisgermain and De Mosneron are men- 
tioned. M. E. A, P. 


Tue Sovpan (6" §S, xi. 248, 397).—Your corre- 
spondent Lysart must have been indulging in a 
joke when he suggested by implication an affinity 
between Soudan and such English words as Sud- 
brooke or Sudbury. Soudan is simply an abbre- 
viated French form of the Arabic el- Beled-es-Sadan, 
which means “‘ the Country of the Blacks.” It is 
pronounced Soo-ddn (a as in father). Who Haydon 
may be I know not, but he seems (1) to have 
confused Soudan, the name of the country, with 
Soudan, an old form of Soldan or Sultdn, and (2) 
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to have gone widely wrong in mixing up this 
second Soudan with Soujah, which I can only 
conjecture to be a misprint for Soubah or Saba, an 
Indian term (derived from the Arabic) for the 
governor of a province under the Mogul emperors, 
There is no connexion whatever between these 
words, and I should be disinclined, judging ex pede, 
to rely on Haydon as an authority in matters of 
Oriental etymology. 

While on this subject, may I be allowed a line 
of protest against the common misspelling of 
Souakim for Suakin? The final m is doubtless due 
to the Portuguese orthography, but that is no 
reason why it should be employed in English. The 
place is properly called Sawdkin, with the middle 
syllable long, and its name is derived from an 
Arabic root signifying abiding or dwelling. Here 
the Arab immigrants, the ancestors of the Soudan 
warriors, landed and took up their first abode, if 
we may read history from etymology. I have often 
heard Englishmen pronounce Kassala with a long 
middle a. The accent is properly on the first 
syllable, Kiassala. In 1865 I spent a few days in 
this unfortunate town, and I am surprised at its 
holding out so long, except on the supposition that 
the principal tribe in the neighbourhood, my old 
friends the Beni ’Amir, have kept it supplied with 
provisions. I wish its gallant defenders a good 
deliverance. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Terne (6 S. xi. 368, 391).—Under this refer- 
ence we have still to seek for teme: “ Syded like a 
teme.” This Pror. Sxeat leaves in the dark, 
Teme is a variant of teem, a litter, ¢.¢, a large 
progeny; but a litter is also a sort of bed or couch, 
properly lectern, from Aéxrpov; Latin lectus, I 
take it such couch should be formed to take the 
shape of a reclining sleeper, not flat, but with an 
arch for the head to rest on, and a depression for 
the limbs. A. H. 


Trauian Enoravines (6 §. xi. 429).—If Mr. 
Hvusert Smirn will turn to Bryan’s Dictionary, 
the commonest book of reference on the subject of 
prints, he will find all that need be known about 
Fabio Berardi, who worked from (about) 1740 to 
1770. His prints are of very small interest or 
value. Out of consideration for the valued space 
in “N. & Q.” I refrain from making a longer 
reply to this question, which I venture to think 
might have been investigated without encroaching 
on that space. JuLtiaAn MarsHaAtt. 


Riroy Customs (6 S. xi. 403).—Some, if not 
all, of these customs are mentioned in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities. Thus the “baby-cakes, 
&c., are fully treated of in the chapter on “ Yule- 
Doughs, Mince-Pies.” To the numerous references 
add another, which I 
1820), 8.¥. 
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“ Coignole......Sorte de giteau pointu des deux bouts, 
large et creux dans le milieu, afin de recevoir ou de 
contenir un petit enfant Jésus en terre glaise ou en sucre, 
On en fait encore en Flandre tous les ans & la féte de 
Noél; on les achéte & V’issue de la messe de minuit, et 
rentrant 4 Ja maison, on les place au chevet du lit des 
enfants,” 


The cakes have various names ; thus, according 
to Dufresne, they are called cwignets in Picardy. 


Poisonep By Communion Wine (6" §, xi. 427). 
—Does W. H. J. mean the following historic 
instances? The Pope Victor III. is said to have 
been poisoned in the Holy Eucharist. Platina 
writes :— 

“Pontifex creatus, statim Gregorii partes suscepit. 

Hance ob rem crediderim eum quoque Henricum regem 
hostem habuisse, cujus fraude (ut Martinus scribit) 
veneno in calicem injecto dum sacrificat necatur,”—ZHist. 
de Vitis Pontiff. Rom., Col. Agr., 1626, p. 171. 
It is added that another writer, Vincentius, con- 
siders him to have died of “dysentery,” which 
Platina considers not to be inconsistent with death 
by poison. 

The same sort of death is reported of Henry of 
Luxemburg, who died in 1313, August 24. Dean 
Milman writes of his advance to Sienna :— 

“He rode still, seemingly in full vigour and activity. 
But the fatal air of Rome had smitten his strength. A 
carbuncle had formed under his knee; injudicious 
remedies inflamed his vitiated blood. He died at 
Buonconvento, in the midst of his awe-struck army, 
on the Festival of St. Bartholomew. Rumours of foul 
practice of course spread abroad: a Dominican monk 
was said to have administered poison in the Sacrament, 
which he received with profound devotion.” — Latin 
ee book xii. chap. iv. vol. vii, p, 314, London, 
His motto is said to be a memorial of this, for, 
“That passeth for his motto, which he uttered upon 
the first feeling of the operation of the poison, 
*Calix vite, calix mortis’” (J. Prideaux, Intro- 
duction to Histories, p. 239, Oxford, 1682.) 

Platina writes of his death, also, that it was not 
Without suspicion of being from a similar cause :— 

“Ad Bonconventum rediit: ubi post aliquot dies 
moritur, non sine suspicione dati a Florentinis veneni, 
subornato pollicitationibus et praemiis monacho quodam, 
qui ei Eucharistiam veneno illitam dederat, ut nonnulli 
scribant.”—Hist. Pont., u. s., p. 238. 

The death was from poison in the wafer, it will be 
seen, according to Platina, not in the cup, as it is 
in other writers. Ep. MARSHALL. 


It should have been made clearer what account 
was desired. Here, however, is one instance :— 


“Some of them haue not stucke to make that a meanes 
for poysoning the body, which Christ ordained for the 
preseruation of the soule, As Platina writes of Henry 
the Emperour, that he was poysoned by a Monke in 
receiuing the Eucharist. Platina in Vita Clemens, 5,"— 
John Denison, Heavenly Banquet, 1631, p. 101. 

W. C. B. 





An account of such an event is in the Annual 
Register for 1776, p. 179. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


[One or two other communications will follow. } 


Low Sunpay (6" S. xi. 426).— Another suggested 
derivation is that low is a corruption of laudes, the 
first word of the Sequence for the day, the Introit 
being the same as on Easter Sunday. 

Joun P, Haworrs. 


In a note, from which I make an extract, in the 
Prayer Book Interleaved, p. 121, with reference to 
the first Sunday after Easter, the derivation is as 
follows :— 

“ Among ourselves it has been known as Low Sunday, 
since, though itself great, it is but a small festival in 
comparison with Easter Day.” 

In The Ritual Reason Why, it is as follows :— 

Easter has always been observed with a solemn 
octave, both because it is the direct Christian counter- 
part of the Jewish Passover (Exod. xii. 15, 16), and on 
account of its dignity as the ‘queen of feasts.’ For this 
reason the first Sunday after Easter is called Low Sunday, 
as being ‘a little lower’ only than the feast itself.” 

CeLer er AUDAX. 


Wheatley’s Illustrations gives this account, —that 
on the first Sunday after Easter the Easter service 
was in part repeated, and was called Low, as being a 
feast of lower degree. Its Latin name is Dominica 
in Albis, or, as some ritualists read, post albas (i.e. 
depositas), the white baptismal chrysom robes being 
then laid aside. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

Some further comments on the Easter octave 
can be found in Wheatley’s Common Prayer, and 
in the volume of Popular Superstitions in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” H. §. 


The proper name for Low Sunday is Dominica 
in Albis, for the reason given in the extract from 
the Christian Sodality of 1652, 7.e., because those 
who had been baptized on the previous Holy 
Saturday wore their white robes then for the last 
time. The name given to this Sunday in France 
and Germany is Quasimodo Sunday, as the Introit 
in the Mass begins with the word ‘ Quasimodo.” 
There is no need to search for any other meaning 
of the word Low than that which is implied in 
the contrast between High Mass and Low Mass, 
the ceremonies of this Sunday after Easter being 
so simple in comparison with those of Easter 
Sunday. F, A. MarsHaLt. 


JervsaLem : Generat Gorpon’s Ipza (6% 8, 
xi. 365).—Certainly, as W. C. B. remarks, “ the 
idea that Jerusalem was the central boss of the 
earth is not new.” When Bishop Arculf visited 
the Holy City at the latter end of the seventh 
century, “he observed a lofty column in the holy 
places to the north, in the middle of the city, 
which, at mid-day at the summer solstice, casts no 
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shadow, which shows that this is the centre of the 
earth”; and his editor, the late Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A., annotates the passage by remarking, “ It 
was a very old article of popular belief, founded on 
a literal interpretation of the words of Ps, Ixxiv. 12, 
that Jerusalem was the centre, or, as it was often 
expressed, the navel of the world ; and it is so ex- 
hibited in nearly all the medieval maps” (arly 
Travels in Palestine, pp. 3, 4). 

Sewulf, who made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1102, says that 
“at the head of the church...... in the wall outside, not 
far from the place of Calvary, is the place called Compas, 
which our Lord Jesus Christ himself signified and mea- 
sured with his own hand as the middle of the world, 
according to the words of the Psalmist, ‘For God is my 
king of old, working salvation in the midst of the earth.’ 
But some say that this is the place where our Lord 
Jesus Christ first appeared to Mary Magdalene while she 
sought him weeping.” —Jb., p. 38. 

Sir John Maundaville (1322) asserts that it was 
the spot where the wounds of the Saviour were 
washed by Joseph of Arithmathea (Jb., p. 167). 

Seventeen years ago, when I was at Jerusalem, 
there was a stone erection in the Greek choir of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was 
pointed out as marking the centre of the world. 
The place where our Lord’s body was anointed for 
the tomb, and the spot where he first appeared to 
Mary Magdalene were to be seen in other parts of 
the building. St. Swirs rn. 


There is a rather widespread Talmudic notion 
to this effect. Perhaps the amplest form of the 
tradition is that to be found in the Midrash, 
Tauchuma (fol. 176, ed. Frkft.), “The land of 
Israel is situated in the centre of the earth ; Jeru- 
salem is in the centre of the land of Israel ; the 
Temple is in the centre of Jerusalem ; the Holy of 
Holies in the centre of the Temple, and the Ark in 
the centre of the Holy of Holies.” In the Talmud 
(Yoma, fol. 56 b) occurs a passage to a similar 
effect : “The first part of the earth created was 
Zion, for Rabbi Eliezer has declared that the 
centre of the earth was formed first.” Another 
favourite phrase is that Jerusalem was “the navel 
of the earth” (Talmud, Sanhedrin, fol. 37 a). Later 
writers, notably Jehuda Halevi (in his Cusari, 
ii. § 20), seek to reconcile this view with fact by 
substituting “inhabited world” for “earth,” thus 
making out the Rabbis to mean that Jerusalem 
was the centre of the earth as known to them. 
This would be the eastern half of the world, and, 
of course, the accuracy of the statement would 
depend upon the limits to which the “inhabited 


world” was supposed to reach. J. ABRAHAMS, 
London Institution. 


The same idea was entertained by the ancient 
Greeks with respect to their sacred city of Delphi, 
which was styled by Aschylus and other writers 
yis oppadrds, pecopdpados, &e., as being the 
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reputed centre of the earth. It is probable that 
zealots of almost all religions entertain similar 
ideas as to their own most holy place or places ; 
“ their geese are swans” to them. All, of course, 
are equally in the right or wrong ; for it is difficult 
to see how there can be any centre on the circum 
ference of a circle. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Joun Harvarp(6"§. xi. 406).—The following, 
which I published April 7 in a contemporary, 
may help to answer your correspondent Mr, T. 
ELLIs :— 


** A very great and very natural interest has recently 
been shown as to the birthplace and first home of 
Jobn Harvard, founder and sponsor in 1638 of the great 
Harvard University of America. That which has now 
become the famous University was known as the Wilder- 
ness Seminary, at Newtown, afterwards Cambridge ; its 
object, ‘ the education of the English and Indian youth 
of the country in knowledge and godliness '—never were 
fifteen wiser words penned. John Harvye, or Havard, of 
our Emmanuel College, Cambridge (say 1627-1635), who 
had emigrated, left half his possessions and his library 
to the school, and it became Harvard College— it shall 
bee culled Harvard College.’ 

“For some time past I have at my leisure sought 
clues and particulars as to Harvard, as part of my 
subject, ‘Old Southwark and its People.’ ‘Iwo articles 
of mine, merely as a gathering of material with sugges- 
tions, appeared in the Genealogist of April and July, 1884, 
and I have continued my researches. I think there can 
be very little doubt that his family lived in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, in 1582 or before, and when John was born 
there were Harvards in this part of the borough of 
Southwark. Harvards were vestrymen and overseers; 
two were subsidy men, andabove the common, Thomas, 
son of Robert, was governor of St. Saviour’s Grammar 
School; Jokn, son of Robert, and, I suppose, brother 
of this Thomas, baptized November 29, 1607, I believe to 
be the founder, 

“The family, very much in accord with the custom of 
the times, varied in name a little. They were some- 
times Harvard, sometimes Harvye, Harvey, Harverd; 
but they were all the same people, even the same 
individual, so diversely named, as the evidence shows. 
From 1598 to 1607 I find eight Harveys, Harvyes, and 
Harvards as vestrymen, wardens, &c., one of them having 
special care of the church plate in 1600 and 1601. 

“ From 1596 to 1624 I have no less than 50 entries of 
the Harveys, Harvyes, and Harvards ; the complete list I 
will show to any who apply to me. I have noted that 
Thomas Harvard, son of Robert, was governor of St. 
Saviour’s Grammar School. Let me couple with this 
a passage from the statutes of this school of 1614 : ‘God 
blessing the school store, the Governors shall purchase 
some scholarships and fellowships in either University of 
this land for such scholars as have been, or shall be, 
brought up in this school.’ It may be that this led John 
to Emmanuel.” 

Not, however, from the Grammar School, as he 
is entered Pensioner, P. meaning one who was at his 
own charge. See also Atheneum, April 18, and the 
Genealogist of April and July. Further, Mr. Oakey 
Hall, of the New York Herald, introduced to me 
the correspondent of the Boston Herald, and from 
this “interviewing” a long account, some two 
columns of appropriate matter, has just appeared 
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in that paper, a copy of which has been sent to me. 
I contemplate a more full and complete article in the 
Genealogist of October next, which the editor has 
promised to publish. W. ReEnpLe. 


Lerrer oF Samuet Parr (6 §S, xi. 403).— 
The date of this letter cannot be earlier than 1784, 
as Lubbock, with whom the doctor was to have 
dined, did not finish his studies and gain his 
degree of M.D. (at Edinburgh) until that year. 
Nor can it be later than the following year, when 
Parr left Norwich and was succeeded (in October) 
by Dr. Samuel Forster as head master of the 
Grammar School. F, N. 


A Poticeman’s Beat (6 §. xi. 346, 457).— 
Can I be allowed space for a short supplement to 
my recent reply about the watchman’s beat? I 
believe Mr. Sotty (p. 457) is right in deriving it 
from the old custom of “ beating the bounds” of a 
parish, This was in former times regarded as a 
most solemn proceeding; and it is alluded to 
(although the word beat is not used) in the 
Book of Homilies. In the fourth part of the 
sermon for Rogation Week there is an exhortation, 
“to be spoken to such parishes where they use 
their perumbulation in Rogation Week.” 

Those who knew the City of London forty years 
ago will remember the processions one used to 
meet on Ascension Day; the parson of the parish, 
with his churchwardens and sidesmen, preceded 
by the beadles and followed by the charity boys 
with long, peeled osier wands. These they used 
to beat against certain parts of the parish boundary. 
Nothing stopped them; and an old friend of mine 
whose counting-house was crossed by the boundary- 
line used to be invaded by the whole crowd of 
officials, and the boys beat their wands against the 
wall, and made the room ring with their cheers. 
The boundary thus beaten might naturally be 
called “a beat,” and the appointed round of a 
watchman may have gradually acquired the same 
name. JAYDEE. 


Licence To Travet (6% §S. xi. 447).—This 
licence was granted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act ‘‘ For Restraining Popish Recu- 
sants to some certain Places of Abode,” 35 Eliz., 
c. ii. s. 12. By this statute no recusant was 
allowed to travel above five miles from his usual 
dwelling-place, or place where he was born, or 
where his father or mother lived, without leave 
from two justices of the peace, with the “ privity 
and assent in writing” of the bishop or lord- 
lieutenant, or a deputy-lieutenant. This ferocious 
law was repealed by 3 James I. c. v. s. 6, 

Epwarp H, Marsmaut, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Would Mr. Leveson Gower look again at the 
Justice’s note-book, and ascertain whether the word 
which he gives as “ Rushey” is not “ Reffey” or 














“Roughay”? William Copley, of Gatton, was a 
“notable popish recusant” at that time. He was 
living abroad at the death of his father, Sir Thomas 
Copley, but had a licence to return to England and 
(I think) to reside at his house. He had, however, 
a considerable estate at Roughay (often spelled 
Roffey), in Sussex, as well as one at Southwark ; 
and the licence would be required to enable him to 
leave Gatton and to visit these estates. The 
William Copley who was owner of Gatton in 1612 
and 1615 certainly never visited Russia. I write 
at a distance from all my books and papers, other- 
wise I could have referred more precisely to the 
position of William Copley in 1612. 
Ricnarp Cortrey Curistie, 

















































Buxton, 


“A Dratocue In THE Smapes” (6 §, xi. 
167, 234).—I send you the following answer to 
Bip.ioTHEcaRIvs, and a brief augmentation to the 
answers already received. ‘‘A Dialogue in the 
Shades” has also appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine or British Register, vol. xlviii. part ii. 
for 1819, under the title of ‘‘ Original Poetry,” 
pp. 46, 47, and 48; and the ballad entitled, “ Rare 
Doings at Roxburghe-hall; or, the Tilting Scene 
between Earl Spira and Lord Blandish ” is to be 
found in the same number, pp. 245, 246, 

Wituiam Harper, 

Nottingham. 


Henry Ramspen (6 §. xi. 128, 253, 354).—I 
thank your two correspondents for noticing my 
query. But though they have gone beyond Henry, 
they have not noticed what was of more importance 
tome, “ Where did Henry Ramsden exercise his 
pulpit powers in London?” Can any one tell 
me that? He vacated his Fellowship in 1626. 
Was it by marriage or preferment? I will take 
advantage of this to state a discrepancy which long 
puzzled me. Mr. WALKER says he was buried 
on March 28, having died in March, 1637/8. 
Now his monument says, “ obdormivit anno Salutis 
1637 septim. calend. Martii.” Watson has this, 
and yet says that he died March 23! Crabtree 
says March 25! A recent publication (Biographia 
Halifaxiensis) says April’7! I have had a great 
deal of trouble arising from discrepancies in dates, 
as I have frequently found much depending on the 
exact date, whether of year, month, or day. I 
have also seen in a seventeenth century MS. “ he 
dyed 28th March, 1638.” By-the-by, was the 
wife of Henry Ramsden really Anna? Both she 
and her daughter are called Anah in the parish 
register. The date of that marriage is 1630. 
In Smith’s Yorkshire there is a list of MSS. in 
the British Museum concerning Yorkshire, and 
among them “ A Life of Henry Ramsden.” When 
examined it turned out to be only a mention of 
his death and the inscription from Anthony Wood. 
How tantalizing ! T. @. 
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Cornisn Frora Day (6" 8. xi. 468).—Descrip- 
tions of the “furry” have already been given in 
former volumes of “N. & Q.” See 5° 8. v. 507 
and vi. 32, under the heading of “ Furry or Flora 
Day, Helston, Cornwall.” R. C. 8. W. will find 
various explanations of the origin of this observ- 
ance in Gilbert’s History of Cornwall (1838), 
vol. ii. pp. 165-6, and in Hone’s Every-Day Book 
(1830), vol. ii. pp. 647-51. At the last reference a 
description by an eye-witness of the “furry” in 
1826 will be found. G. F. R. B, 


There is a legend that the Devil once made an 
excursion into Cornwall, carrying with him a large 
block of granite, taken from the mouth of Hell; 
that he met St. Michael, the guardian saint of 
Helston, and that they fought together. St. 
Michael got the best of it, and the Devil dropped 
the Hell’s stone in his flight ; hence the name of 
the place, and “ Furrey Day” is said to have 
been in commemoration of this event. The 
** Furrey tune” is played at all seasons in Pen- 
zance and other Cornish towns. Polwhele derives 
the name from the Cornish word feur, a fair or 
holiday, and suggests that it might have been 
instituted in honour of a victory over the Saxons. 
Others trace it to the Roman Floralia. 

Constance RussEtt, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading, 

[We have received innumerable replies to a question 
which, as is seen from the communication of G. F. R. B., 
has aiready been discussed in “ N. & Q.,” and may ac- 
cordingly give place to fresh matter. ] 


Date or Accession OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF 
Exctanp (6 §, xi. 466).— According to the 
authorized chart of the Public Record Office the 
accessions of the sovereigns of England are as 
follows :— 

January (4): 25, Edward III.; 28, Edward VI.; 
30, Charles II. and Commonwealth. 

February (2): 6, James II.; 13, William and 


ary. 

March (5): 21, Henry V.; 4, Edward IV.; 24 
James I.; 27, Charles I.; 8, Anne. 

April (2): 9, Edward V.; 22, Henry VIII. 

May (1): 27, John. 

June (5): 22, Richard II.; 26, Richard III; 
11, George II.; 26, William IV.; 20, Victoria, 

July (3): 8, Edward II.; 6, Mary (before her 
marriage); 25, Philip and Mary. 

August (3): 5, Henry I.; 22, Henry VII.; 1, 
George IT. 

September (4): 26, William IL; 
30, Henry IV.; 1, Henry VI. 

October (3): 28, Henry III; 
(restored) ; 25, George ITI. 

November (2): 20, Edward I.; 17, Elizabeth. 

December (4): 25, William I.; 26, Stephen ; 
19, Henry II.; 28, William III. 

The oldest at accession was William IV., aged 


3, Richard I.; 
9, Henry VI. 





sixty-four. Two died over eighty, viz., George II, 
aged eighty-seven, and George III., aged eighty. 
two. The longest reigns were Henry IIL., El. 

ward III., George III.; Victoria comes next at 
present. 

Terminations of the reigns :— 
January (4): 20, Edward IL; 
30, Charles 

Ill. 
February (1): 6, Charles II. 
March (5): 20, Henry LV. 


28, —— VII; 
L; 29, Commonwealth ; ; 29, George 


4, Henry VI.; 24, 


Elizabeth ; 27, James IT.; 8, William IIT. 

April (3): 6, Richard I.; "9, Edward IV.; 21, 
Henry VII. 

May (0). 

June (5): 21, Edward III.; 25, Edward V.; 


11, George L.; 26, George IV.; 20, William IV. ' 

July G): 6, Henry Il.; 7, Edward I.; 6, Ed- 
ward VI 

August (4): 2, William II.; 31, Henry V.; 22, 
Richard IIL; 1, Anne. 

September a: 9, William I.; 29, Richard IL. 

October (3): 25, Stephen; 19, John; 25, 
George IT. 

November (2): 

December (3): 
Mary II. 

Whence it will be seen that one sovereign suc- 
ceeded to the throne in May, but not one ceased 
reigning in that month. In six of the months 
the numbers of accessions and terminations are 
alike, viz.: four in January, five in March, five in 
June, three in July, three in October, two in 
November. Of the five Hanoverians three died 
in June. Cromwell died September 3. These 
dates are based on Rymer’s Feedera. 

E, Copnam Brawer. 


Richard I. died April 8, 1199. If, therefore, 
John’s reign counted, as we do now, from his 
brother’s death it would have begun in April; but 
at that time a king’s reign dated from his corona- 
tion, and John was crowned on Ascension Day, 
which fell that year on May 27, His regnal year 
dated from one Ascension Day to another; con- 
sequently the anniversary of his coronation 
would be sometimes in May and sometimes in 
June. Charles II.’s reign dates in all state docu- 
ments after the Restoration from January 30, 1649, 
the day of his father’s death. He entered London 
May 29, 1660, but was not crowned till April 23, 
1661. Cuartorre G, Bocer. 

{Numerous correspondents are thanked for similar 
information. J 


16, Henry III; 
i. Henry L; 


17, Mary. 
il, James IL; 27, 


Justus Lipsivs (6 §, xi. 367).—The MS. 
quoted by Mr. Maske tt is dated December 13, 
1606; Lipsius died March 24, 1606. No doubt 
the “lately written books” referred to those he 


wrote after his return to Romanism, 1590, when he 
but especially to his Diva Virgo 


left Leyden; 
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Hallensis, 1604, and Diva Virgo Sichemiensis, 
1605. C. A. Warp. 


Gitte: Wine (6% §. xi. 468).—The phrase ‘‘ to 
wime round,” meaning to deceive (by flattery), will 
be found in the glossary appended to Streatfield’s 
Lincolnshire and the Danes. Mr. Streatfield quotes 
from Brogden the Lincolnshire word wheamley, 
“cunningly, deceitfully,” which would explain 
Mr. Betv’s word wimy, “asneak.” Cf. Atkinson's 
Cleveland Glossary, s.v. “ Whimly,” and Skeat, 
sv.“ Whim.” As to the more difficult word gime, 
“a break in the river bank,” I would venture to 
suggest that it may be referred to the O.N. géna, 
A.-S. gdnian, O.H.G. geinon, “to yawn.” The 
change from n to m is found in several derivatives 
from the same stem, such as O.N. gémr, A.-S. 
goma, and German gawmen, See Fick, vii. p. 106. 

Isaac TaYLor. 

Gime, spelt by me gyme, is explained in my 
Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of 
Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire, as “ a hole 
washed out of the ground by the rushing water 
when an embankment gives way.” There was in 
the parish of Missingham in 1686 a place called 
“Westaby Gyme.” WimeIdo not remember to 
have heard standing alone. I have given wime 
round, and explained it as signifying ‘‘ to deceive, 
commonly by flattery.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Let me say, in justice to glossaries, that gyme 
and wime round (“‘to deceive, commonly by flat- 
tery”) appear in Mr. Peacock’s invaluable collec- 
tion of Words used in Manley and Corringham 
(E. D. 8.). Sr. SwirHiy. 


Votrato anD Ducross (6% §, xi. 469),— 
Giovanni Valpato, an Italian engraver and designer, 
born at Bassano about 1738. He was a pupil of Bar- 
tolozzi. Bryan says, “ He was the principal artist 
employed in the execution of the splendid set of 
coloured prints from the works of Raffaelle in the 
Vatican.” After giving a list of his chief engravings, 
Bryan ascribes to him “ a variety of other works, 
consisting of the most remarkable views in and 
near Rome.” Pierre Ducros was, says Bryan, ‘an 
eminent painter in oils and water colours, born in 
Switzerland in 1745, and died in 1810. He lived 
for a considerable time in Rome, and painted views 
of that city and the environs, &., in a masterly 
manner,” Constance RosseEwt. 

Swallowfield Park. 


Dia Inscription (6 S, xi. 446).—This was, I 
believe, written by the Rev. S. Bartleet, Vicar of 
Shaw. The seventh line should run, “ Neque sis 
futilis.” Henry H. Gisps, 

St, Dunstan's. 


_ Lives on Surcrpe (6 §. xi. 468).—The excerpt 
is from Byron’s Manfred, ii. 2. Frepx, Ruus. 
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Tae Craurcues or York (6 §. xi. 403, 448, 
471).—Let not J. F. flatter himself that those who 
tremble for the fate of these churches were greatly 
comforted by anything that fell from the two 
aiders and abettors of the archbishop who spoke 
at the meeting held under the auspices of the 
S.P.A.B. Unless the report published in February 
be a mere jew d’esprit on the part of a sub-com- 
mittee of the archiepiscopal witenagemot, no one 
who can read ought to censure as uvreasonable 
deep anxiety on the part of all who resent the 
spoiling of a goodly heritage. Anybody who has 
felt the pulse of York at this juncture will not be 
much impressed by the diagnosis of a writer who 
can “ very much question, in the long run, whether 
even one [church] will be destroyed, or even 
disused, or erected elsewhere.” The visit of the 
S.P.A.B. deputation acted as a slight tonic on the 
folk who brought themselves under its influence ; 
but something more potent than that must be 
exhibited if any real good is to be done, The 
population of York, like that of most other places 
—London not excepted—is not chiefly composed 
of archeologists and wsthetes, and I feel sure that 
an appeal to mere dilettantism will never save the 
churches. The question must be argued on reli- 
gious grounds—but notin“ N. & Q.” Ifthe Arch- 
bishop of York be “ disposed,” as he told his 
committee, “to encourage the earnest and constant 
endeavours of dissenters,” he may surely do it in a 
less indecent manner than that proposed. As old 
Drake remarked long ago, it cannot “be denied 
that our forefathers had much more piety than 
their successors, unless it be proved there is as 
much religion in pulling down churches as in 
erecting them.” 

Quite as truthfully as A. J. M. can I say that 
I am not a “ York man,” but I believe I look 
upon her stones with more than a native’s love ; 
and if, “in spite of all temptations ” to swell other 
populations, [ had been born within her walls, I 
hope I should have known how to turn that cir- 
cumstance to good purpose and to avoid calling it 
a “disadvantage.” I notice that A. J. M. usesa 
feminine pronoun in referring to my former reply ; 
possibly the “ courteousness” (on which he com- 
ments) may have caused him to doubt my mas- 
culinity; but all men do not leave good manners to 
the gentler sex, and I trust no other correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.” will so much as dream of ignoring 
the manhood of Sr. Swirarn. 


“ AvisE LA FIN” (6% S, xi. 406).—Fairbairn, in 
his Book of Crests of the Families of Great Britain 
and Ireland, gives this motto “ Avis lon fin,” and 
states it to be that of the families of Kennedy and 
Keydon. I have usually found this author trust- 
worthy. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mereronotocica, Osservations (6% §,. xi. 








386).—My query with reference to Mr. Parnham’s 
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meteorological observations was imperfect, as he 
took them daily while at Ufford, 1738-1764 (died 
May, 1764), and a digest of them was published 
“in one of the newspapers of last year,” as Jones 
writes in the summer of 1764. It is either this 
digest, or the newspaper of 1763 containing it, that 
I am anxious to see, I find that there are files of 
the Stamford Mercury at the Stamford Institution 
so far back as 1799, and at the British Museum, 
I am informed, so far back only as 1826. The 
first Stamford Mercury was printed by Thompson 
& Bailey, in St. Martin’s, Stamford, about 1712. 

Frep, Coventry. 

Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


Sr. Srernen’s Depications (6" §, xi. 269, 397, 
474).—It is very probable that, as L. L. K. 
suggests, I was mistaken in asserting that the 
dedication of St. Stephen’s was to the royal saint 
of Hungary, and not to the proto-martyr. I have 
not been in Vienna for about ten years, and my 
memory may easily be in fault. I am the rather 
inclined to think this the case, because in Mr. 
Baring Gould’s brief account of the saint, on 
December 26, he mentions that some of his relics 
are in St. Stephen’s at Vienna, and, though this is 
not, of course, conclusive evidence as to the point 
of the dedication, it yet makes L. L. K.’s doubt 


more plausible. Jonn Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B, 


Wreckine (6 §, xi. 428).—E. D. K. is referred 
to All the Year Round, 1st S. xiii. 153 and 2nd S. 
xxix. 248, for wrecking on the Cornish coast, and 
2nd S. xxix. 248 on the Black Sea. 


Everard Home CoLeman. 
71, Breceknock Road. 


For some interesting particulars about wrecking 
on the Sussex coast see ‘ Further Memorials of Sea- 
ford,” by Messrs. M. A. Lower and W. D. Cooper, 
in Suss. Arch, Colls., xvii. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Quotation From Bacon (6 §, xi. 427).—Is 
not this the passage referred to ?— 

“Ut non alius fere sit aditus ad regnum hominis, 
quod fundatur in scientiis, quam ad regnum colorum ; 
in qued, nisi sub persona infantis, intrare non datur.” 
—Novum Organum, lid, i. aph, Ixviii, 

E. F. B. 


Macavutay on Exauann’s Weattn (6" §. xi. 
428).— 

“If the Sunday had not been observed as a day of 
rest, but the axe, the spade, the anvil, and the loom 
had been at work every day during the last three cen- 
turies, I have not the emallest doubt that we should 
have been at this moment a poorer people and a less 
civilized people than we are.”—Spieches of Lord Mac- 
culay (1854), pp. 450, 451. 


The sentence above quoted is employed as a 


motto to chap. iii, by the Rev. James Gilfillan, | miles of each other, 









Stirling, in his work on The Sabbath, third edition, 

1863 (Edinburgh, Elliot ; London, Nisbet). Mr, 

Kress might also refer to p. 122 of Macaulay's 

England, vol. i. Wm. Crawrorp, 
Edinburgh. 


Brass Scapparps (6 §, xi. 429).—In reply to 
Nescio, brass scabbards were authorized in the 
British army, for the use of field officers only, by 
the royal warrant dated April 30, 1832. 

S. M. Mitye. 


Provant Rapier (6S. xi. 406).— Your explana- 
tion of provant is correct. When Sir Walter Scott 
wrote the passage in Kenilworth referred to he 
most probably had in mind the following passage 
from Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 
III. i. :— 

“ Bob. Thisa Toledo! Pish! 

Step. Why do you pish, captain! 

Bob. A Fleming by heaven! I'll buy them fora 
guilder apiece, an I would have a thousand of them, 

E. Kno. How say you, cousin? I told you thus 
much. 

Wel. Where bought you it, Master Stephen? 

Step. Of a scurvy rogue soldier : a hundred of lice go 
with fim ! He swore it was a Toledo. 

Bob, A poor provant rapier, no better.” 

Provant or provand was properly provender or 
provision, notably that served out from the army 
stores. Then the word was used as an adjective, 
and we find “ provant breeches,” “ provant ap 
parel,” “ provant swords,” “provant master,” one 
that provides clothes for soldiers ; and even “ pro- 
vand rogue,” The Parson’s Wedding, 1663, I. i, 
where provand means common. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Portrait or St. Jerome (6% §. xi. 447).— 
There is no “ portrait ” of St. Jerome by Diirer, or 
original picture of the saint by that artist. There 
are, however, famous engravings of “St. Jerome 
in his Study ” and “ St. Jerome in the Desert” by 
Diirer, impressions of which are easily procurable. 
There is a woodcut of each of these subjects by 
Diirer. Inthe Ambrosina at Milan is a sketch for 
the woodcut of “St. Jerome in his Chamber” by 
Diirer. GS. 


HontincrigLp, SuFFoLK, AND Queen Etiza- 
peTu (6 §S, xi. 386).—A long description of this 
oak appeared in the East Anglian, April, 1814, 
from the pen of the Rev. C. Davy. The tree stood 
about two bow-shots from the old mansion house 
of Lord Hunsdon, who had a grant of the manor 
and estate of Huntingfield upon the attainder of 
Edmund De La Pole. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
twentieth year of her reign (1578), made a progress 
through the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, and 
in Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest Scenery also is an 
account of an oak at Heveningham planted by 
Queen Elizabeth. Both villages are within a few 
C, GoLpDING, 
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Avuruors or Quotations Wanted (6" §. xi. 
448):— 


“ The hearers perplexed,” &c. 

Should not the first lines read thus :— 
“ By our pastor perplext 
How shall we determine ! 

* Watch and pray,’ ” &c. 
flo the jew d'esprit is given in Elegant Extracts, ed. 
1796, p. 811, and the heading is, “ A Case of Conscience, 
submitted to a late Dignitary of the Church on his 
narcotic exposition of the following text, ‘Watch and 
pray,” &c. The author of the jest is not given. 

Frepk. Ruiz, 


I find this quotation, rather differently worded, in an 
old commonplace book (cire. 1820), but the author is 
pot given, “Spoken extempore on a Sermon from the 
text ‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation,’ 

‘ By our pastor perplext 
How shall we determine ? 
* Watch and pray,’ says the text ; 
‘Go to sleep,’ says the sermon.” 
“ Could those days,” &c, 

These words will be found in a “ Set of Ten Songs 
and Two Duetts, the words and music by two Sisters,” 
inscribed “to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire by 
H. 8. Blackwood and C, E, Norton” (published about 
1830 by Power, Strand). The song “ Bygone Hours” is 
signed in the index H, 8. B.:— 

‘Tis sad, ‘tis sad to think upon 
The joyous days of old, 
When every year that wearies on 
Is number'd by some friendship gone ! 
Some kindly heart grown cold! 
Could those days,” &c. 
lady Blackwood (mother of Lord Dufferin) and the 
Hon. Mrs, Norton were sisters, the daughters of R. B. 
Sheridan. A. A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Biographical Essays, By F. Max Miiller. (Longmans 
&C 


0. 

THE ~ a attaching to this book is threefold, and it 
will be eagerly read by three classes of readers whose 
interests are very widely separated. Its author is a man 
of European reputation, whom it would be the veriest im- 
pertinence on our part to compliment on his ekill in 
arranging facts, or his wonderful mastery of our difficult 
English tongue. We perhaps, however, may be permitted 
to remark that some of the articles here given—that, 
for instance, on Julius Mohl—are written in a manner 
as nearly perfection as any Englishman now living could 
attain unto. The first four articles, which relate to purely 
Eastern subjects, will, we apprehend, be the most attrac- 
tive to the generality of the author's readers. We have 
for many years past been in the habit of sending forth 
missionaries to India, but it is only in very recent days 
that it has occurred to any but @ select body of students 
that the beliefs of Orientals were worth serious study. 
We were most of us content to remain in a state of sleepy 
ignorance with regard to the great religious systems of 
the East, which is only paralleled by that of our medizval 
ancestors, who were well persuaded that the Moslem 
Were in the habit of saying prayers to images of Mo- 

med. This state of contented stupidity has gone 
by, and the more intelligent among us are not willing to 
Temain absolutely without instruction as to a large por- 
tion of the faiths of the Aryan family. To all who are in- 
terested in Indian thought these four Ricamnphies will have 








an almost priceless value. We doubt, however, whether 
they are really so important as the latter papers, which 
treat on Colebrooke, Bunsen, Mohi, and Kingsley. The 
paper on Bunsen is an almost perfect biographical sketch. 
We wish it had been longer, for there is much which the 
author has left untold which should be said as to the 
effect which Bunsen’s speculations—he was not a dis- 
coverer—have had on the progress of historical, political, 
and religious thought. The account of Kingsley, which 
originally appeared in a German form in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, is most attractive, though its beauty as a 
work of literary art is marred by its containing so much 
of Kingsley’s own writing. The praise given to the poet 
and novelist is pitched in a very high key. The author 
is, perhaps, inclined to give too high a rank to Kingsley’s 
written words. As to the character of the man, the force 
he had, and the moral power he exercised, we are en- 
tirely at one with him. There isa third aspect of this 
interesting work which cannot be passed over in silence. 
Prof. Max Miiller belongs to the elder body of scholars 
who have devoted their lives to the solution of ‘those 
world myths out of which religion and history, poetry 
and art, seem to spring. Whether we agree with or 
differ from him on the many unsettled questions which 
surround those thoughts which bave not inaptly been 
termed the daughters of dead myths, it is very useful to 
us to know what are the views of one who is at once very 
learned and absolutely truthful, Though the volume con- 
tains little of a personal nature, it is not difficult to see 
in what direction the author's sympathies lead him, 


Physical Expression. By F. Warner, M.D. “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Ir is to be feared much of the interesting and suggestive 
matter in this book will be “ caviare to the general,” A 
fair acquaintance with anatomy and physiology is neces- 
sary before it can be appreciated. We are sorry for this; 
but so many volumes of this series are easy to be under- 
stood that one like the present will not interfere much 
with the general popularity of the series, the value of 
which it will probably enhance to those connected with 
the wide-spreading science of biology. Dr. Warner has at- 
tacked his subject from a serviceable vantage-ground, It is 
beginning to be more and more understood that the most 
real and useful work to be done in investigating mental 
phenomena is to be found in studying them by the aid of 
their physical expressions. Once start on the mental 
phenomena “ summ-jective ” and ‘ omm-jective,” and you 
plunge into a metaphysical mist, in which a multitude of 
theories prove but so many will-o’-the-wisps, appearing 
and disappearing, luring you from one uncertain foot- 
hold toa worse. But all such work as this of Dr, Warner's 
and Dr. Romanes’s comparative mental physiology (if the 
use of the term be forgiven) is on a totally different line ; 
clearness and precision are as much wanted before even 
the tiniest advance can be made as in the severest 
problem that ever troubled a prospective wrangler's 
head in the Senate House. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is that on expression of temperament in the 
position of the hands. Everybody can be an observer in 
this department, and will be likely to appreciate Dr, 
Warner’s sketches and remarks on the “ nervous,” the 
“energetic,” and the “feeble” hand, The apparatus de- 
scribed at the end for obtaining graphic movements is of 
great ingenuity, and we trust the author will be fully 
rewarded by his results. The first few chapters are 
rather slow, a fault well-nigh inseparable from “clearing 
the ground.” No better tribute to the late Charles Darwin 
can be imagined than the fact that biological science in 
nearly all its branches is proceeding on the lines to which 
he gave the direction, and in various instances some con- 
siderable part of their length, Dr. Romanes’s recent 
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Rede Lecture on mind and motion and the subject of this 
notice are evidences to hand, One more remark on this 
book : nothing has made Dr. Warner’s meaning clearer 
than his illustrations from plant life; they exemplify 
admirably the comparative method of study, and may 
serve to show unthinking persons that, from the ameeba 
to man, from the alga to the oak, in the words of a little- 
read poet “ all are but parts of one stupendous whole,”’ 


A Book of Knights Banneret, Knights of the Bath, and 
Knights Bachelor made between the Fourth Year of 
King Henry V1. and the Restoration of King Charles 
Jl. By Walter C, Metcalfe, F.S.A. (Mitchell & 
Hughes.) 

From such authorities as the Cotton, Harleian, and 

Lansdowne MSS., from Hall's Chronicle, Stow’s Survey, 

Sir Harris Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, and other 

similar sources, Mr. Metcalfe has extracted a complete 

list of the knights who received the accolade between 
the years 1426 and 1660. He commences with the 

dubbing knight of King Henry on Whit Sunday, 1426, 

by the Duke of Bedford, who came over to England after 

the battle of Vernoil in Perche, and the subsequent 
conference of knighthood by the king on thirty-eight 
nobles and gentlemen—including “ Richard, Duke of 

York, Henry, sonne and heir to the Erle of North- 

umberland, the Erle of Oxford, the Erle of Westmer- 

land”—and ends with Sir Richard Beke, knighted by 

Richard Cromwell, December 6, 1658. Following these 

come a list of the knights made in Ireland between the 

years 1566 and 1698, and an index of names occupying 
fourteen pages printed in triple columns, The names 
are handsomely printed in black letter, and opposite 
each are the arms given in Cotton MS, Claudius from 
1 King Henry VII. to 28 Queen Elizabeth. The value 
and interest of a compilation such as this to all engaged 
in heraldic and genealogical pursuits are apparent. ‘lhe 
execution of the task, in which Mr. Metcalfe has not 
sought to annotate further than supplying a few needful 
corrections and explanations, is worthy of praise, and 
the whole constitutes a boon to a large class of students. 

It is only as a labour of love that a work of this kind 

can be accomplished, In all typographical respects the 

Book of Knights is worthy of praise. 

The Annual Register for the Year 1884. New Series. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tur new volume of The Annual Register is equal in 

value to its predecessors. It is a book which it is need- 

less to praise, since to all concerned in certain classes of 
studies it is indispensable, A worker in literature can 

no more dispense with The Annual Register than with a 

dictionary. The obituary alone is worth the price of the 

work, 

Victor Hvco occupies, as was to be expected, the 
place of honour in the latest number of Le Livre, which, 
apart from original matter, gives a résumé of the prin- 
cipal articles devoted to Hugo by the Parisian press. 
Under the head of “‘ Les Grands Editeurs Anglais” an 
account is given of the establishments of Messrs, Caszell 
& Co, and Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 

To the rapidly augmenting list of opuscules printed by 
the Society of Odd Volumes has now been added a 
catalogue of MSS. and early printed books exhibited by 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the librarian, at a recent and 
highly interesting soirée given by the president, Mr, James 
Roberts Brown. The MSS., of which a full description 
is given, include “ Cicero de Amicitia,” middle of ninth 
century ; ‘Le Roman de la Rose,” fourteenth century ; 
* Roman de Tristan et Yseult,’’ 1468; and other works, 
all on vellum, of equal or superior interest. The printed 
books embrace the Psalter of Fust and Schoeffer, 1459, 





the first book which supplies “ direct monumentary 
evidence” concerning the appearance of the art of 
printing, and fine specimens of the work of Vindelin of 
Spires, Nicolaus Jenson, Aldus, Verard, Caxton, Pynson 
and Wynkyn de Worde. “ 


Ir is not often a folio Shakspeare occurs in a country 
sale of house furniture, &c. A copy of the Second 
Folio, with title-page, portrait, and dedication, is an. 
nounced for sale on the 22nd inst. by Messrs. Eggington 
of Reading. ; 

Tne July number of Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian Ma. 
gazine will contain an article by the Rev. Joseph Mas- 
kell, of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, on “ William 
Thynve, Chaucer’s First Editor”; and also the first 
portion of a paper of great interest to genealogists, 
entitled “ Mr. Thomas Jenyns’s Booke of Armes,” trans. 
lated from the Norman-French by Mr. James Green. 
street. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. B, Fraser (‘‘ Enee Silvij,” &c.).—Your description 
of the book is incorrect in some respects, and it is diffi- 
cult from it to give an opinion as to what edition it is, 
Early works of Pius I1., Aneas Silvius, are, however, in 
no great demand, and when such have fetched more than 
a few shillings it has been on account of the binding, or 
some extraneous influence of the kind. 

B. T. is anxious, for literary purposes, to know con- 
cerning Luxdorf,a Danish writer on Plato, whether he 
treats of the resemblances between the works of Plato 
and the teachings of the Christian religion. Prepaid 
letters on the subject shall be forwarded to him, 

8. H. (‘ Date of the First Performance of Jngomar by 
Mr. James Anderson and Miss Vandenhoff ’’),—In his 
memoir contributed to Mr. Pascoe’s Dramatic List Mr. 
Anderson gives the date of production as June, 1851. 
Our own investigations convince us that it was Thurs 
day, May 29, 1851. 

W. H. Parrerson (‘‘ Author of The Commissioner ; 
or, De Lunatico Inquirendo”).—The work is assigned, 
in the Dictionary of Anonymous Literature of Halkets 
and Laing, to G. P. R, James; but see 5t» 8, vii, 299. 

F. Spenser.—(‘ Washington Irving and Vaucluse.”) 
Vaucluse is a picturesque spot near Avignon, closely 
associated with the loves of Petrarch and Laura— 
( Well of English undefyled.”’) Applied to Chaucer by 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, bk. iv. canto ii, st. 32. 

H, 8. (“ How few think,” &c.).— Your communication 
sent in a second time has already appeared. See ante, 
p. 399. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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